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STRENGTHENING THE ALLIANCE 


North Atlantic alliance has become necessary is now to 

be heard from all sides. The Canadian Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Lester Pearson, who called attention to this need as long 
ago as last October, has just delivered a summary of his views 
ina lecture in London, while a more recent convert, Mr. Dulles, 
has announced his slightly oracular opinion that ‘the time has 
come to advance NATO from its initial phase into the totality 
of its meaning.’ The change in emphasis from the time when 
NATO was hurried into being as a shield against imminent 
aggression is evident; and it is also clear that the disappearance 
of the Russian policies which brought it into existence is 
mainly responsible for this transformation. The West is in the 
position of a man who, having painfully woven a winter coat 
for himself, finds himself sweating in unexpectedly warmer 
weather. There now devolves on the leaders of the: Western 
States the less frightening, but also the more complex, task of 
being cleverer than the Russians. 

It is this fundamental question which will be the main theme 
of the North Atlantic Council meeting in Paris this week. 
Indeed, it has been obvious for some time that NATO must 
develop or disintegrate. At present it is a military alliance 
committed to defending Western Europe either with inadequate 
conventional forces or else with the terrifying power of atomic 
weapons, and one of the questions that will have to be dis- 
cussed in Paris is exactly what forces are required as a deterrent 
to possible aggression from the East. Or, to put it another way, 
what forces are required to ensure that any attack in Europe 
would meet with sufficient resistance to generalise the conflict. 
The nations of Europe, including Great Britain, have been 
labouring under far too great an economic strain not to search 
for some way to lighten the armament burden, and this in- 
stinctive desire for relief is helping to pull NATO apart. 

There are also political and strategic factors to be taken 
into account. The fact that Europe is nearer than the United 
States to the USSR means that her statesmen must calculate 
some risks rather differently; embargoes on trade with Iron 
Curtain countries hurt Europe more than they do America— 
and this is an example of a difference in emphasis which has at 
times turned into an actual conflict between the European and 
American ends of NATO. Within Europe itself there have also 
been disagreements, and States have shown a singular un- 
willingness to put the interests of the whole alliance before their 
Own national interests—the dispute between Great Britain and 
the Federal Republic on the question of ‘support costs’ for 
British troops in Germany is a case in point. These centrifugal 
forces have up to now been neutralised by Russian pressure, 
but recent Soviet attitudes have brought them into play. 


T= suggestion that some change in the nature of the 


Any development of NATO must be directed towards the 
lessening of these tensions within it. It would be useless to 
propose a greater integration of some of the NATO countries 
if that did not mean at the same time the possibility of a more 
flexible attitude towards the Soviet Union on the part of 
Western Europe. As past attempts have shown, a unified 
Europe that can be represented (falsely) as simply an instru- 
ment of American foreign policy stands little chance of warm 
acceptance by public opinion in the States concerned. The price 
that the United States must be prepared to pay for a unified 
and further strengthened West is some relaxation of its im- 
mediate influence over its allies. It is essential, if NATO is to 
be turned into something more than a military alliance, that 
Western Europe should be freed from an excessive burden of 
armaments and should feel itself more and more to be the 
marching wing of a firm but sufficiently conciliatory Western 
foreign policy. This is nor neutralism, but rather the recognition 
of the fact that the majority of NATO countries cannot in- 
definitely sustain the burden of a wartime foreign policy in a 
peacetime economy. 

Involved in the development of NATO, as Mr. Pearson 
pointed out, are really two questions: the further integration of 
Europe and the future of the North Atlantic community as a 
whole. To take the second instance first, it seems doubtful if 
much progress would be possible on the lines of a strengthening 
of NATO’s political ties: Canada and the UK are members of 
the Commonwealth, but it would hardly be possible to imagine 
any arrangement in the foreseeable future by which America 
could be brought into closer association with other member 
States. In the economic field, organisations like OEEC already 
exist, while the suggestion that NATO should collectively 
undertake the administration of aid to under-developed 
countries seems a bad one, since it would almost certainly be 
regarded with the deepest suspicion in Asia and Africa. 

It is, therefore, difficult to see how NATO can be developed 
as a whole. Its parts are another question. Western Europe now 
has to decide whether to coalesce or to perpetuate itself in 
fractions, and this choice is a political choice. Excellent as such 
agencies as the Coal and Steel Community and EURATOM 
are, economic integration can only go so far. What is wanted is 
some imaginative political move, and that move could most 
profitably originate with this country. Time and again Euro- 
pean federation has been damned with faint praise by British 
statesmen, but the plain fact is that Europe cannot be brought 
into existence without Britain and that it is all to Britain’s 
interest not to allow it to fall back into an anarchy of competing 
fractions. It is time for Britain to take the lead. 

It is true that at the moment there seems little support any- 
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where for reviving the European idea, The ground which was 
so thoroughly bombarded at the time of the rejection of EDC 
is still burning in Paris and Bonn, while in this country no 
Statesman in office has ever offered more than the most luke- 
warm blessing to either ‘big’ or ‘little’ Europe. Yet, once it is 
agreed that NATO must suffer a sea-change, it is hard to see in 
what other direction the alliance could evolve. 

EDC, and with it ‘little’ Europe, failed because it was too 
obviously an instrument in the Cold War and also because of 
French suspicions of Germany, which ended by ensuring 
French acceptance of a German army without the safeguards 
EDC would have provided. New attempts will run up against 
the same difficulties; but if, on the one hand, they are combined 
with a more intelligent approach by the West to disarmament 
(where the Russians have been winning propaganda victories 
all along the line) and, on the other, they are presented as a 
possible way out of the present international stalemate, which is 
neither cold war nor cold peace and which imposes a growing 
Strain on all the countries of Western Europe, then public 
opinion may be willing to give them a trial. When that time 
comes, Britain should not hesitate, but seize the only possible 
means of holding the West together. 


THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 


7. a week of the Amalgamated Engineering Union’s 
ultimatum, hostilities have broken out over automation 
in the Standard works at Coventry. In a case of this kind it is 
a waste of time to try to apportion the responsibility for the 
actual outbreak—to decide between the allegation that the 
company’s labour relations were at fault and the counter- 
charge that the strike leader, a Communist, took good care that 
they should appear to be at fault. The trouble lies deeper. 
Automation is a national problem; a problem which has been 
building up for years and which, because nobody has made a 
serious effort to provide solutions in advance, was bound 
sooner or later to bring industrial war. 

The temptation is to blame the workers for shortsightedness, 
and leave it at that. Undoubtedly the Standard men, in their 
fear of the pit of unemployment, are sharpening the blade on 
the pendulum of foreign competition; if automation is blindly 
resisted the time must come when that blade will slit. British 
industry’s throat. But what relevance has a long-term argument 
of this kind to the man on the job? If his job is going to be lost 
through automation he will resist automation. 

There are two ways in which his attitude can be changed. The 
first is for the employer to fight his unions and break them: pos- 
sible in 1926; disastrous today. The second is to give him an 
interest in the process by ensuring that he is a beneficiary—or, 
at least, not a loser—throughout. To do this will raise a host of 
difficulties. A small firm may not care to let its competitors 
know that it is planning tosteal a march on them by automation; 
but if its workers are to be kept informed, rivals may get wind 
of the secret. A small firm, too, may not have the resources to 
keep on its workers in other jobs while automation is installed. 
As things stand, the shock of automation can only be cushioned 
in big firms; but bigness (which Dr. Harrod discusses in this 
issue) raises problems of its own. The inescapable conclusion is 
that automation cannot satisfactorily be introduced piecemeal. 
It needs preparations on a national scale. 

It is easy to blame the Government, as the Daily Herald 
glibly does, for failure to act; and certainly the Government has 
been slack in this, as in so many other issues. But the real 
culprit is the Trades Union Congress. Since the war it has 
become fashionable to be nice to the TUC for behaving so 
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responsibly where it might have been naughty: for co-opergt. 
ing in both Crippsian austerity and Tory freedom regardless of 
their political implications. Criticism of it has been mainly 
from the Left, which has resented its monolithic power; on 
the Right the prevailing sentiment is reflected in Low’s cay. 
horse, lumbering on its placid way. Good old TUC! But itis 
now becoming clear that the TUC’s undoubted skill in smooth- 
ing over today’s difficulties has been at the expense of Working 
on the problems of tomorrow. 

The TUC has, in fact, beconie a negative force. How many 
people could name half a dozen trade union leaders? Hoy 
many people, for that matter, could name the TUC’s present 
General Secretary? When a figure like, say, Sir Miles Thomas 
leaves BOAC there is a sense of deprivation; we may’ not 
always have approved his policies or liked his methods, and 
we may have smiled at his showmanship, but the change from 
a dynamic force to static control, it can confidently be pre. 
dicted, will be a change for the worse. The TUC has become 
static. Its representatives trot round to talk with the Chancellor 
after he has made any pronouncement; later, they issue a 
communiqué criticising it; but they have given no sort of a 
lead on any major problem for years. By Bevin standards the 
TUC appears to have no backbone; by any standards it lacks 
drive. And if automation has come up and before the com- 
munity is fully prepared for it, the TUC’s lack of leadership 
must take most of the blame. 


MIDDLE EAST AND UN 


By Our Middle East Correspondent Cairo 


R. HAMMARSKJOLD arrived in the Middle East when 

tempers were more inflamed than they had been since the 
beginning of 1955. Fifty Arab civilians had just been killed in 
the shelling of Gaza, and Egyptian commandos were setting 
out on a series of raids which terrorised lonely Israeli settle- 
ments and could easily have provoked full-scale fighting. 
Within two weeks the Israeli and Egyptian governments had 
been induced to agree to a cease-fire without the usual reserva- 
tion of the right to fire in retaliation, and, in spite of isolated 
incidents since, tension has been reduced in the area. 

Arab reactions to the Secretary-General’s visit have varied 
widely. At first they were hostile, taking the line that it was 
useless for the Security Council to send further investigating 
missions until they had implemented their earlier resolutions 
about the Palestine problem. Then, presumably because they 
realised the importance of winning world opinion to their side, 
they proclaimed their willingness to give the Secretary-General 
every assistance, and on the whole they appear to have done 
so. But the old attitude of suspicion (summed up in one 
Egyptian headline which read: “The commandos are our 
Security Council’) has never been far from the surface, and tt 
was revived by the Soviet statement on policy towards the 
Middle East on the eve of the London talks between Sit 
Anthony Eden and Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev. The 
Arabs had talked themselves into believing that Russia was 
on their side whatever happened, and when the Soviet state- 
ment made no distinction between the status of Israel and 
that of her Arab opponents, the Arab reaction was to suspect 
a deal in London by which the fate of the Middle East would 
be settled without consultation with the Arab countries. The 
failure in London to reach agreement on any matters of sub- 
stance caused delight in Cairo, but the suspicion persists. 

The problem of the refugees remains the central and crucial 
one. It is a problem which has grown worse with the lapse of 
time, since the numbers of the refugees have increased and 
for the most part all efforts to resettle them have been frustrated 
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by their own anxiety (and those of the governments which 
unwillingly shelter them) not to do anything which may lessen 
their chances of repatriation. The refugees are the most potent 
weapon in the hands of Arab extremists, a weapon which is 
directed both against Israel and against the West, which must 
shoulder much of the blame for their miserable situation. 
Britain, especially, has a special obligation to protect the 
interests of the refugees. 


“ 


and Adlai Stevenson have addressed themselves to the 

need for rethinking several aspects of American foreign 
policy. None of them has said anything especially eloquent 
or original or perceptive, but what they have had to say about 
the need for new approaches has been as intelligent as it has 
been obvious. It is clear to everyone here who thinks about the 
problem at all that the present Soviet challenge eludes, as of 
course it is calculated to do, most of the strategies we have 
been pursuing over the past several years. ‘Containment,’ 
though it can by no means be abandoned, is for the time being 
nota very helpful idea, since the Russians have nimbly vaulted 
the cordon sanitaire. The Cold War today simply isn’t the Cold 
War we had organised ourselves to fight. All this is widely—one 
might almost say universaliy—recognised in this country, and 
everyone has been saying pretty much the same things: that 
there must be less emphasis on pacts and military arrangements 
in general, that we must measure the national interest in new 
and unaccustomed ways, that pure-and-simple anti-Com- 
munism is inadequate as a guiding principle in the complexities 
of the moment, and so forth and so on. These points are so 
often made that they have practically assumed the status of 
pieties. The mere statement and restatement of them has 
become pointless and boring. The question is what we ought to 
do about it all. 

The question is not receiving an answer as promptly as it 
should because this is an election year—a time when reason and 
reasonableness do not flourish and when one of the main 
objects of political life is to defer the answering of serious 
questions. The fact is that while everyone see$ the problem 
quite clearly, no one, with the possible exception of the 
President, is in a position to examine it with any degree of 
disinterestedness. In an election year, everything must be put 
into a context of domestic politics, and once the need for 
tevision is stated the logic of domestic politics demands that 
credit and blame—in other words, party responsibility—be 
apportioned according to one’s taste. When Mr. Dulles talks of 
the shift in Communist tactics, he finds it necessary to do so in 
such a way as to claim that the shift is a huge victory for the 
administration, that what the Russians are up to now is just 
what the doctor ordered, that they have in fact been manceuvred 
into their present position by the pressures put upon them by 
the Eisenhower-Dulles policy. When Mr. Stevenson discusses 
the very same things, he finds it necessary to couch what he 
says in the rhetoric of disaster (or, in cooler moments, of ‘tragic 
irony,’ a phrase and a concept of which he is quite inordinately 
fond) and to insist that everything that is happening is first of 
all bad, and second, a clear consequence of Republican fatuous- 
fess and mismanagement. Mr. Dulles and Mr. Stevenson are 
talking about the same world, the same developments, the same 
urgencies, What is more, they see them in very much the same 
light. Yet Mr. Stevenson is going up and down the country 
Saying that we are on the very edge of ultimate defeat in the 


|’ recent days, President Eisenhower, John Foster Dulles, 
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Mr. Hammarskjéld, by reasserting the authority of the 
United Nations in the Middle East, has achieved the essential 
preliminary to a settlement in the area. Britain, by taking the 
initiative in solving the refugee problem, and by persuading 
the Israelis that it is in their interest (as well as being their 
duty) to accept the United Nations ruling of 1948, could lay 
the groundwork for such a settlement, and at the same time 
recover some of the prestige she has lost in the Arab world. 


Scorekeeping 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


New York 
Cold War, while the Secretary of State, who seems to be spend- 
ing a lot of time in his office these days, is issuing victory 
bulletins almost daily. Thus, all the really hard and serious 
issues of policy are turned into debating points in this almost 
totally irrelevant and certainly unprofitable dispute as to 
whether we are winning or losing the Cold War. It is an election 
year, and we are once more a nation of scorekeepers. 

| suppose it is really absurd to harbour any annoyance or 
even to express regrets over this sort of thing. If we are going 
to have the kind of society we have, then things are going to 
work out this way, and it is altogether naive and quixotic to 
go around complaining about it. As a matter of fact, one could 
as well take the point of view that it is quite remarkable that we 
are discussing certain matters as seriously and as non-politically 
as we are—for example, the President’s new foreign aid pro- 
gramme and all the various schemes for the limitation of 
armaments. Yet, whether it is naive or not, it is difficult not to 
point out how close we really are to agreement and how near 
at hand a policy that could command everyone’s support really 
is. The whole silly question of whether we are winning or losing 
and who gets the credit could be quite easily disposed of, and in 
point of fact one knows perfectly well that it really has been 
disposed of in the minds of both Mr. Dulles and Mr. Stevenson. 
They are intelligent men, and they know perfectly well that 
they are dealing with history, not baseball. They both know 
that each situation in the world affords the prospects of both 
victory and defeat. They both know how nonsensical it is to 
argue over whether the change in Soviet tactics should be seen 
as an American gain or an American loss: clearly the dissatis- 
faction of the Russians with Stalinist policy was in part a 
consequence of its failures, and clearly its failures were in part 
a consequence of Western resistance. And finally, they 
both know that if they could get away from electioneering, they 
would have very little trouble in reaching agreement on what 
American policy ought to be. I doubt if there has been a 
moment in American history when there has been anything 
approaching the degree of national unity that exists at the 
moment. The Republican extremists and their few Democratic 
allies have been so effectively isolated that policy could be 
conducted in almost utter disregard of them. The middle 
elements of both parties are firmly in control of the situation, 
and between the middle elements of both parties there are really 
no differences worth talking about. 

And that, really, is at the bottom of our troubles: there is 
not enough friction. In both domestic and foreign affairs, the 
area of debate and disagreement in American politics is so 
narrow that issues simply have to be invented and rhetorical 
excess employed to give them a meaning they would not other- 
wise have. It would be dangerous for either party, but particu- 
larly so for the challenging Democrats, to have to admit that 
there is practically nothing of substance dividing them. To get 
any voters to the polls at all, to lead anyone to believe that 
enough is at stake to warrant investments of time, money, and 
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feeling, tension must somehow or other be generated. Foreign 
policy seems to offer the best possibilities for doing this. It is, 
for one thing, the only possible subject for the rhetoric of 
disaster and the obscurantist discussions of victory and defeat. 

It is a pity that this is so, but I doubt that much can or will 
be done about it. It seems fairly certain that we will go on in our 
diplomatically necessitous way through most of this year, for 
it is almost impossible to imagine any really vigorous responses 
being made, or any bold initiatives being undertaken, at a time 
when half the country seems determined never to express or 
even concede its agreement with the other half. We must go on 
making noise even when there is nothing to make noise about— 
indeed, exactly because there is no real cause for the noise, we 
must shout at each other louder than ever. 


DR. ADENAUER’S AUTHORITY 


By Our German Correspondent Bonn 


Waown GERMANY’s membership of the Western Treaties 
paid out good dividends last week. The visit of Messrs. 
Bulganin and Khrushchev to Britain was an occasion for 
anxiety in some sections of West German public opinion which 
are always ready to mistrust a meeting of Great Powers at 
which Germany might be discussed. The Government just shut 
its eyes and held tight—to Britain’s treaty assurances that she 
will always back to the hilt Germany’s national aspirations to 
unity. In fact, the bomb did not go off; there was even less 
advance on the German question than on any other point in 
the Anglo-Soviet discussions, and along with the official com- 
muniqué the British Government made off its own bat an 
exceptionally warm statement reaffirming its support for 
German unity in peace and freedom, which visibly delighted 
Dr. Adenauer. 

Dr. Adenauer needed support of this kind badly. The end of 
the B and K visit coincided with the beginning of the congress 
of the Christian Democratic Union, put off from last November 
by its aged chairman’s illness. In the year and a half since the 
party last met much has happened to shake Dr. Adenauer’s 
authority. Two of the original four Government parties have 
left the coalition, muttering darkly about dictatorship as they 
went. A new line-up has emerged between two polar opposites, 
the Social Democrats and the Free Democrats, who have sunk 
their ideological differences in their common dislike of the 
present Chancellor. The rank and file of the party has begun 
to realise that if things go on as at present they will be in 
opposition in the autumn of 1957. The question at the Stuttgart 
congress was: Would they dare tell the Old Man? 

One member tried the foreign policy approach, suggesting 
that Adenauer had failed to follow through the ‘active policy 
on German unity’ begun with his visit to Moscow last Septem- 
ber. Adenauer’s answer to this was tailor-made for him in 
London: he did not believe that anyone in their wits could 
hope for positive results in direct negotiations with Moscow 
after what had happened between B and K and the British; 
besides that the 80-year-old Chancellor had been ill. Then the 
attack switched to another sector. A large minority of the 
party’s standing committee had proposed the nomination of 
Herr Karl Arnold, the former Premier of Northrhine-West- 
phalia, as one of a number of vice-chairmen. Dr. Adenauer, 
who ill suffers rivals and dislikes Herr Arnold anyway, tried 
several manceuvres to keep him out. After backroom intrigues 
had failed, the matter came to a public vote, the first of its 
kind in the history of the Christian Democratic Union. Herr 
Lemmer, the chairman, called first for a show of hands and the 
journalists in the front of the hall could see how several of the 
Northrhine-Westphalians, who were sitting opposite Adenauer, 
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tried to hide their faces from their chairman as they voted 
against him. One was forcibly reminded of Mr. K’s description 
of the snake-and-bird authority which Josef Stalin exercised 
over his subordinates. The final secret ballot gave a smal] 
majority in favour of Herr Arnold. 

If collective leadership has now been established in the 
Christian Democratic Union by statute, the party still needs to 
cultivate the personality of Dr. Adenauer in order to squeeze 
the last vote out of the electorate in the autumn of 1957, 
Adenauer is at the same time the party’s strength and its weak. 
ness. He told his hearers at Stuttgart he intended to go on as 
long as God gave him strength and courage, but one had the 
feeling that his hearers wished he would only go on untij 
election day and then retire in favour of someone who is more 
in touch with the changing spirit of the times. To do him 
justice one should add that if this is his intention he cannot 
possibly reveal it now. That is the dilemma of the Germans. 
The dilemma of the Western World is that the moment Dr. 
Adenauer retires Western Germany becomes free game for 
Mr. K. 


BARREN FORMULATIONS 


By Our Paris Correspondent 


OME of the present French Government difficulties spring 

from the last election campaign. It was conducted as if 
circumstances made possible a new deal; but discontent had 
not sét so decidedly in a single direction as to give the new 
Government an impressive drive; and most problems, interna- 
tional and internal, require long, hard labour rather than 
dramatic decision. It is an advantage, therefore, to M. Mollet 
and his Foreign Minister, M. Pineau, that this should have 
been demonstrated in London with regard to East-West rela- 
tions before the visit of the French Socialist delegation to 
Moscow and still more before that of the two ministers. The 
Soviet visit to England has at least provided valid reasons for 
not expecting anything very sudden or dramatic. The new tone 
adopted by M. Pineau, with the support of M. Mollet, may be 
the right one but it cannot be expected to produce quick results, 
Another aspect of the visit points in the same direction but ina 
much more depressing way. The implication is that the really 
important conversations must be Russo-American. French 
observers have had very much the impression that the con- 
versations in London brought out a big disproportion of weight 
between the two countries and that Britain’s status is, for the 
time being at least, clearly nearer to France’s own, on the lower 
limit of the great powers. Any satisfaction to vanity or pique 
that this might afford is far outweighed by the feeling that all 
Western Europe is losing status. 

It is being treated as axiomatic that in France’s case this 
decline would become much more rapid if she lost Algeria. In 
public there is very little discussion of the question whether 
France will not lose just as much by maintaining for long either 
the effort which she is now belatedly making or the strain im 
posed on her relations with the Moslem world. Although there 
are millions of Frenchmen who think she cannot afford them, 
the number of public men prepared to say this in public is small 
outside the Left wings of the Socialist and Radical patties. 

Within the Government such critics of M. Mollet’s barren 
formulations about Algeria as M. Mendés-France and M. 
Defferre have certainly pointed out how very little has been 
done to approach a settlement. But the Right wing of the 
Radical party which never really accepted M. Mendés-France’s 
dominance has already disassociated itself from what tt 
denounces as defeatism. In Algeria, it says, the last month has 
been very bad for the prospect of negotiations. There was the 
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deplorable, even if comprehensible, wave of irresponsible re- 
prisals against the Moslem community of Constantine and 
especially against some of its Moslem intellectuals. This in 
itself amounted to a defeat for France. No less serious for her 
was the hideous wave of reprisals carried out by the rebels in 
villages which had specifically asked for French protection 
but had received it most inadequately. Both incidents pointed 
to the hardening of ferocious incompatibility between the 
million European Algerians and nine million Moslem ones. 
The departure to Cairo of M. Ferhat Abbas, one of the more 
moderate or least Moslem of the Moslems, was an outward 
sign of this. It is at present difficult to see on what the two 
communities are to agree. 

And yet there is a strong impression that there must be some 
efforts to establish contacts. There are certainly some men in 
high places who see their necessities. Those who have ex- 
tricated the relations between France and the two former pro- 
tectorates from the hopeless condition into which they had 
sunk cannot sit idle while the better prospects they have made 
possible are threatened with the contagious Algerian blight. It 
must be admitted, however, that for the moment hope is based 
on the imperious necessity to go on hoping, rather than on 
anything concrete. 


Portrait of the Week 


JOINT statement by the British Prime Minister and the 

Russian leaders brought the Khrushchev-Bulganin visit 
to this country to a close, and probably provided the most 
significant political news of the week, in spite of the rather 
crushing remark made by Dr. Adenauer at the congress of the 
Christian Democratic party. He is reported to have said that 
the statement was perfect of its kind, since it was long and 
contained nothing. Rather more absorbing than the results 
of the talks has been the question of who said what to 
whom at the dinner which Labour Party leaders gave to 
the Soviet leaders. A delegation headed by Mr. Gaitskell 
waited on them at Claridge’s, presumably to do some patching- 
up of rather moth-eaten relations, but the attacks delivered on 
the Labour Party by Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev 
on their return to Russia seem to indicate that the criticisms 
had gone home. The Labour leaders were described as ‘curry- 
ing favour with reactionary circles’; what Sir Anthony Eden 
was doing in that case was not stated. 

However, if co-existence took a beating at the Labour Party 
dinner, Marshal Zhukov’s pacific speech at the Soviet May Day 
parade in Red Square indicates that it is still official Russian 
policy. In East Germany and Poland there have been more 
teleases of political prisoners. Against this there is the failure to 
reach agreement on disarmament, which led the Prime Minister 
to say that the discussions were in ‘a certain tangled state.’ 

In the Middle East the efforts of Mr. Hammarskjéld, the 
UN Secretary-General, have been crowned by a modicum of 
success. Israel and Egypt have both agreed to a proposal for 
further UN observation posts and mobile patrols in the area 
of the Gaza strip. Cyprus, however, continues to provide its 
toll of violence. The suggestion made in a Greek Cypriot news- 
paper, Phos, that influential citizens should get together to 
demand a truce has met with no response, while there have 
been more outrages. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
recently expressed his concern about the imprisonment of Arch- 
bishop Makarios, was attacked by members of the Government 
over the weekend and explained in a statement that he had not 
Meant to insinuate that there were any differences of opinion 
between the Colonial Secretary and the Prime Minister. 
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In Algeria the repercussions of the flight to Cairo of Ferhat 
Abbas, the leader of UDMA (the more moderate Algerian 
nationalist party) have not yet made themselves felt. But it is 
apparent that the fellagha movement is not diminishing and 
is now likely to be endowed with a more effective political 
leadership. In France itself the Poujadists have been holding 
their national congress at St. Céré, their leader’s native town. 
M. Poujade in his opening speech demanded the calling of 
‘States-General,’ an ambiguous concept which he has not so 
far elaborated in sufficient detail to enable any very clear idea 
to be formed of what he means by it. In Spain there have been 
widespread strikes with 40,000 men out in Bilbao alone. In 
Burma the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League has lost 
ground in country areas in the elections, while still retaining a 
majority in Parliament. In Nepal King Mahendra’s coronation 
has taken place with the pomp traditional to that monarchy. 

At home there is a row over the appointment of Mr. Gerard 
D’Erlanger to be Chairman of BOAC. Protests have now been 
made at a meeting representing six thousand BOAC staff, and 
their attitude has not been affected by the appointment of Mr. 
Basil Smallpeice as managing director or the retention of Lord 
Rennell on the board of the corporation. These troubles are 
rubbed home by the news that the sister organisation, BEA, has 
made a profit of £500,000 in the last year. Other industrial 
troubles have been taking place in Coventry, where 11,000 
workers from Standard’s are out over automation. The AEU 
have voted for a 40-hour week and everything else that you 
can think of. Field-Marshal Montgomery has tried to make our 
flesh creep about civil defence, but there is no evidence that he 
has succeeded. 

The only notable death this week has been that of Senator 
Barkley. An Etruscan vase with a band depicting the war 
of the gods and the giants has been found at Spira in the Po 
delta, and the empty sarcophagus of Neferu Ptah has posed a 
riddle to archeologists. The National Gallery has acquired an 
important Delacroix, and Sir Winston Churchill has been made 
Grand Seigneur of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Exactly what 
the droits de seigneur are on this occasion remains obscure. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


je importance of the Labour Party dinner—and some 
people might remember that it was not a Government 
dinner—to Mr. Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin is in 
danger of becoming obscured by a lot of irrelevant detail. Lt 
really does not matter a tinker’s cuss what Mr. George Brown 
said to Mr. Khrushchev, Mr. Khrushchev’s son, or Mr. 
Khrushchev’s great-aunt. This is not a question of manners; 
yet that is how it is being treated by some politicians and 
sections of the press, as though the Labour Party had provided 
final proof that it is non-U. ‘Phone for the fish-knives, Morgan. 
We’ve got Bulge and Khrushch as our guests.’ Mr. Shinwell 
may be happy in pursuing his bitter vendetta against Mr. 
Gaitskell, reaching, as someone pointed out to me this week, 
each Bevanite position just after the Bevanites have evacuated 
it. For the rest of us, of course, it is sad, as old age when it 
fails to come to terms with itself always is: mutton dressed 
as lamb is never a pretty sight. But Mr. Shinwell is not the 
only one who, for interested as well as disinterested reasons, 
has sought to divert attention from the real issues which the 
dinner raised, and it is these which it is worth trying to unravel. 

In the first place, the Labour Party’s protest has done it a 
world of good among precisely those who in the last decade or 
so have deserted it. The intellectuals—I use the word because 
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no one has coined a better—who have been disillusioned in the 
Labour Party, disillusioned because it seemed to have lost the 
spirit of protest, seemed to have lost the capacity to recognise 
butchery even when the stink of the knacker’s yard was in its 
nostrils, have been deeply moved by the Labour Party’s action. 
I have said before that the revolt to the Right has owed 
more to Orwell than to Hooker, that it has been primarily a 
protest of disgust against the refusal of the Left to acknowledge 
inhumanity and tyranny where they existed. Now, the Left has 
made a dramatic protest of its own again. 

In Homage to Catalonia Orwell paid his tribute to the 
ordinary people of Spain who were being crushed between two 
equally vile systems. At the famous dinner the Labour Party 
paid its own homage to ordinary men and women in occupied 
Europe. It has been suggested that it should not have confined 
its protest to the treatment of Social Democrats, for there are 
other political prisoners; I feel that it is a pity that it did limit 
itself. On the other hand, it is a fact that the Labour Party was 
asked to raise the question of the imprisoned Social Democrats 
by the Socialist parties in Europe with whom it has relations. 
Is it really suggested that this protest should have been made 
formally according to protocol? Is it really believed that if 
Mr. George Brown had not entered into some characteristic 
badinage the protest, when made, would have been received 
any differently? I suppose there are those, other than Mr. 
Shinwell, who deceive themselves about this. But they should 
read the very revealing remarks which Mr. Khrushchev made 
when he landed at Moscow airport. As the Manchester 
Guardian pointed out, it was not the manners of the Labour 
Party to which he and Marshal Bulganin objected, but the fact 
that the Labour Party had dared to ‘raise questions and make 
statements directed against our policy, the policy of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union.’ 

Are there those, then, who are really so blind that they 
cannot see what happened at the Labour Party dinner? Mr. 
Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin found themselves attacked 
at precisely the point where they are most vulnerable. What 
was being called in question was their hold on the satellite 
countries, and it was being called in question by those whom 
they have always feared most, the Social Democrats. This is 
the crucial importance of the dinner. At a time when they are 
trying to revive the Popular Front, at a time when the satellite 
countries cannot help beginning to stir as the legend of Stalin 
is demolished, the Labour Party forced into the open the issue 
which, above all, divides not only Communists from Social 
Democrats but the whole of Europe. It may have been an 
accident that it became so open, though I myself do not 
believe in historical accidents of this kind, but the point surely 
is that having become open it has inflicted a severe rebuff on the 
Soviet leaders. Again, it is worth reading Mr. Khrushchev’s and 
Marshal Bulganin’s statements carefully: their retorts were of 
the kind usually made when a man is asked whether he has 
stopped beating his wife. And that, of course, is the awkward 
question which the Labour Party asked. 

The Labour Party has no reason, then, for worrying about 
the public reaction to the dinner. Its critics fall into two camps. 
The Communists and the fellow-travellers and the woolly- 
minded and the pacifists, who are putting forward the same 
reasons for ignoring the imprisoned Social Democrats and 
others as were put forward for ignoring the Jewish pogroms 
and the concentration camps before the war. They are vocal, 
but they do not represent a majority opinion. On the other side 
are the Conservatives who want to make some party capital 
out of the incident and who, in order to do so, ignore both 
principle and the country’s interest. The most vocal of these 
is the editor of the Daily Express, who is busily reviving the 
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Trojan Horse which one thought had been burned in 1949 
Again, these are vocal, but they do not represent a majority 
opinion. A third group perhaps deserves mention as well: the 
liberals, as they call themselves, who are mindful of almost 
everything of which liberalism consists except what gives it life. 
They are liberals in the general, seldom in the particular, and. 
arguing by association, which is their most common habit, they 
dismiss those who stand up for certain elementary human 
rights as the ‘Poujadist fringe.’ Not long ago they were accus. 
ing, again by association, the very same people of being 
McCarthyite. At a moment when it is considered bad manners 
to ask tyrants about their tyranny, an Orwellesque—even 1984 
situation, there is surely only one comment to make: ‘Aj 
men are liberals, but some are more liberal than others,’ 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


1 CAN PERFECTLY well understand why the reaction to the 
reports of the famous Labour Party dinner for Bulganin and 
Khrushchev—as they came through, first in a trickle and then 
in a flood—should have been confused. It was good, certainly, 
that a pair of tyrants should be reminded that even if the gifts 
they came bearing were increased a hundredfold they would 
not minimise the indignation which the ordinary people of 
this country feel at the gross injustices perpetrated everywhere 
behind the Iron Curtain in the name of a ‘people’s democracy.’ 
And yet—could not this have been raised privately, tactfully, 
persuasively, by Mr. Gaitskell, in the hope of convincing the 
Russian leaders that their habit of imprisoning, and on occa- 
sion butchering, political opponents is not one which endears 
them to the West? But when I thought of this high-minded 
confusion, I recalled a different sort of confusion which I saw 
at work in Berlin the other week. A group of Labour MPs 
had been touring the grey desert of Eastern Germany and at 
the conclusion of their trip had permitted themselves to be 
photographed with the peculiarly obnoxious puppets who 
exercise the Communist tyranny there, appearing not merely 
to condone but actually to approve the cruelties which their 
hosts daily inflict on their unfortunate subjects—and specially 
on Social Democrats. The effect of this upon Social Democrats 
in Berlin | could see for myself, and it took no great effort to 
imagine the additional load of despair which it must have 
placed on those still holding out, after so many years, farther 
behind the Iron Curtain. And so it seems to me, recalling this, 
foolish to quibble about the form in whick the Labour Party’s 
protest was made. It was made—and that is enough. Already 
many thousands of the persecuted in the satellite countries 
must realise that they have not been given up for lost after all. 
* * *” 


fHE CENTENARY of Sigmund Freud’s birth finds his reputation 
still insecure. To most of us, I fear, he is still the man 
who found something nasty in the mind’s woodshed; to the 
professional, his theories remain a matter of vigorous and often 
acrimonious dispute; and Freudian methods are regarded with 
suspicion by churchmen and (for different reasons) by most 
doctors. Yet his ultimate reputation is safe. Freud ventured 
into, explored, and began to map territory which the mind’s 
earlier cartographers had perforce to call serra incognita, 
peopled with the psychologist’s equivalent of ‘here be savages.’ 
[he need now is for both profession and public to realise 
that the changing pattern of illness, from physical to mental. 
must be reflected in a reorientation of ideas about treatment. 
It was Freud’s greatness that, when he met with failure after 
failure in his search for physical explanations, he recalled that 
truth is not always to be found on the mountain tops; it may 
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lie at the bottom of a dank, depressing well. All the indications 
gre that his instinct was right. A hundred years after his birth- 
day the question has to be asked whether enough research is 
being done on the lines he originated. The answer is, clearly, no. 


~ . * 


| SHOULD LIKE to know exactly what has been going on 
behind the scenes in the BOAC shake-up. Opinion seems to 
be unanimous that the new appointments are a mistake; but 
it is divided on whether the mistake was in putting in Mr. 
Gerard d’Erlanger as part-time Chairman, or in putting in 
Sir George Cribbett as his full-time deputy. The one thing 
that a public corporation of this kind needs is a feeling that 
it is an independent entity, not something that can be run by 
aman with a host of other interests, in his spare time, and by 
an ex-civil servant, with his bureaucratic background. If they 
were there simply as figureheads, with a dynamic chief 
executive actually running the Corporation, the-position would 





be different; but as successors to Sir Miles Thomas and Lord | 
Burghley, the new appointments are depressing. And while 


| am on the subject, is it not time we heard the last of 
the word ‘unpaid’ in connection with such appointments? 


The proposal is that Mr. d’Erlanger should be ‘unpaid,’ | 
but that he should have a tax-free expense allowance of £2,000 | 


a year. One taxation expert has calculated that this is the 


equivalent of £12,000 a year income: I would have put the | 
figure considerably higher. 1 can see no excuse for Govern- 


ment departments giving under-the-counter incomes of this 
nature, and I hope that the whole question of such allowances 
will be raised in the appropriate section of the Finance Bill. 


* * * 


NO SOONER had Mr. St. John Ervine delivered himself of his 
philippic against the Spectator Irish number, last week, 
than his eye caught my reference to the Lane Pictures; it 
was with difficulty, he tells me, that he restrained himself 
from sitting down to a second powerful instalment. He has 
his own solution to the problem; and I must say it is not the 
worst. ‘My hope,” he writes, ‘is that the Lane trouble will be 
settled by letting the pictures be housed in the handsome art 
gallery in Belfast. They would then still be in the Common- 
wealth and at the same time in Ireland.’ 


* x * 


I HADN'T for a moment supposed that the London County 
Council would be put off its stroke by the busybody lowbrows 
who consider that the Council’s spending a penny of public 
money on works of art is an outrage against the taxpayer. A 
maximum of £20,000 a year is little enough for the government 
of the greatest city in the world to spend on sculpture and 
paintings; and | hope that the scale of the Council’s activity 
in the arts will be greatly increased in years to come. Com- 
pared with certain other cities in Europe not a tenth the size 
of London, this capital is still, in the matter of public 
patronage of the arts, a staunch citadel of philistinism. 
Those of us not so wedded to the ideal of super-suburban 


success’ represented by Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard, | 


which has attacked the LCC proposal with a vehemence that 
would have been worthy of the fattest war-surplus millionaire, 
are grateful to the LCC for setting an example, however tenta- 
lively, to other public bodies. 
* * * 

HERE IS a cocktail recipe which an acquaintance was shown 
at a publicity party the other day: VODKA BRUCE—Vodka. 
Half a bottle of whisky. Dash of cherry juice. Serve on-the- 
TOCKS. 


And leave on-the-ear? PHAROS 
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Snakes and Dragons 


IT IS PROBABLE that, before the month of May is out, 
somebody will have invoked the aid of the police to 
deal with a snake; for both grass-snakes, which are 
harmless, and adders, which are not, have shaken off 
the last lethargies of winter and will sometimes find 
their way on to the property of people who do not 
Although it is 


doubtless prudent in such cases to summon the forces 


know the difference between them. 


of law and order, the precaution does not become as 
well as it might a nation whose patron saint slew a 
large dragon single-handed. Our native snakes are 
small and timid. In far-off countries, where there are 
cobras or anacondas but hardly any constables and no 
telephones with which to call for their assistance, the 
simple inhabitants deal with snakes themselves. It 
hardly seems right that the British should be less self- 
reliant. There is, moreover, always the risk that the 
serpent will have made itself scarce before the police 
arrive. “That’s where it was, constable”, protests 
Mon Repos, pointing to a shelte-ed corner of his 
rockery. “ What does he expect me to do now?” 
“Squat on the lawn and play 
Aloud he says: “ Well I 


Next time, 


thinks the policeman. 
a tune on my whistle?” 
shouldn’t let it worry you any more, sir.” 
with any luck, Mon Repos will try and deviate less 
sharply from the traditions of St. George. 





The Midland Bank hesitates to ascribe this state of affairs 

to the disappearance of gold coinage with its spirited repre- 

sentation of St. George. But money is still money, what- 

ever its substance, and yours will be safer at the Midland. 

There’s a booklet (free from all branches) to tell you 
* How to open an Account’, 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.3 
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High octanes and 


haute couture 


From the treasure store of petroleum come many 
wonderful substances. Especially chemicals from which 


the scientist, with remarkable skill, creates things even 





more wonderful .. . 

The main intermediate material used in the new I.C.I. 
fibre “Terylene” is a chemical called terephthalic acid 
derived from para-xylene. Para-xylene can be obtained | 
from more than one source and by more than one process, 
but until the advent of the ‘platformer’ for the production 
of high octane spirit it was impracticable to obtain it in 
the quantities required for large scale “Terylene” 
manufacture. 

It was a happy coincidence of timing that, when the 
makers of ““Terylene” were seeking bulk supplies of 
para-xylene, Shell were building a new high-octane 
refinery at Stanlow. An auxiliary unit was added — and 
the supply of raw materials for para-xylene assured. 

It is by teamwork such as this that new products are 
created, new standards of living realised. And surprisingly 
often, Shell is a member of the team. 





Yowre always meeting 
Shell Chemicals 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


SHELL 


Telephone: TeMple Bar 4455. 
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Bigger and Better 


By ROY HARROD 


N a pamphlet entitled The Problem of Bigness* Professor 
Sargent Florence demonstrates with irresistible logic the 
inevitability of the trend to bigness in manufacture, The 

‘long run’ in the production of a commodity is needed to reduce 
costs and make it cheap enough for mass consumption, and 
some diversification of output within one plant is often needed 
in order to spread economic and financial risks. For a variety 
of reasons, however, the trend to bigness is likely to be gradual, 
so that we shall have some breathing time to adapt our minds 
and strive to solve the problems involved. 

A survey then shows that most workers prefer the smaller 
unit. Some do not; there are some temperaments that a ‘more 
friendly atmosphere’ and a ‘more personal touch’ may not 
appeal to, may indeed even repel. But more prefer the smaller 
unit than there are smaller units to cater for; we have thus 
already a misfit, and this will get worse. 

Mr. Arnold discourses on bigness in politics with reference 
to the great party machines. It becomes clear how thin demo- 
cracy is, how far removed from popular cognisance and control 
are the vital decisions taken at the top political level; yet it 
would be wrong to assign no value at all to the slight element 
of democratic sovereignty that exists. Another survey shows 
that most people do not want to be given more political oppor- 
tunities, e.g., by referendum, to butt in and interfere with what 
is done. They think, sensibly enough, that the Government is 
likely to know better than they do themselves. 

Finally we turn to bigness in recreation. In place of the old 
party by the seaside, the picnic, village cricket, the gathering at 
the local, all of low cost, we have mass-produced, but none the 
less more expensive, means of uniform entertainment—motor- 
cycles, football matches, illustrated papers, TV, the Pools. 

in place of the former sports reports which described games 
in detail there are now mainly headlines, angled news, person- 
ality snippets and betting forecasts designed to attract Pools’ 
customers, and to sell more copies of the newspaper. The 
assumption is quite clear that the reader would not be inter- 
ested in more than a minimal description of actual games. 
Such sports reports can be viewed as another sign that modern 
mass entertainment is becoming an empty and mechanical 
occupation, and undoubtedly this is one of its aspects. Not 
unexpectedly, among thinking people there has been some 
reaction in favour of the old, individual ways in which people 
spent their leisure. 

In a sense this problem of leisure has priority over that of 
production, for the further increase in productivity and the 
cheapening of goods thereby made possible have—or will very 
soon have—as their principal end-result the provision of ever 
more elaborate equipment for the occupations of leisure. Thus 
it could be argued that the whole process is a mistake: the 
making of factory conditions less agreeable in order to provide 
a greater abundance of goods—cars, TV sets, etc.—that will 
make the occupations of leisure more mechanical and less 
enriching to the soul. The brochure discusses Britain only; 
does not touch on America, where mass production on the one 
hand and the stereotyping of individual interests on the other 
have gone farther than here. 

I believe this view to be mistaken, none the less. It is not 


| adopted by the pamphlet, which is quite undogmatic and tenta- 


tive. Its merit is that in a few unpretentious pages it is sugges 
tive and extremely provocative of thought. It is an original and 
quaint little production. 


* | ondon Press Exchange. 
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In the old days there was very sparse leisure: one was tired; 
one might sit in the pub and drink, with a little conversation— 
salty perhaps, yes, it might be that, but not really very con- 
secutive or sustained. And as for the wife, there was no leisure 
for her, but just unremitting toil from morning till night. It is 
a very marvellous thing that the human race has thought it 
worth while to carry on through so many centuries of poverty 
and unrewarded toil. Now we, the great-grandchildren, are at 
long last coming in to the reward for all that, and we have to 
see how it works out. 

We are presented with a slab of leisure and with a little 
surplus energy left over after the day’s work is done. How fill 
in that slab, starting from nothing? I do not think that the 
cinema and TV, the motor-bicycle and the Pools, make a bad 
beginning. It is all very well for middle-class people, ‘thinking 
people,’ to be disdainful. They have the resources of a more 
elaborate education; they have, even in the middle middle-class 
sphere, a widely ramifying society; ‘the world is so small’; a 
personal contact with some politician, whether at a national or 
local level, brings the whole political scene to life—all that 
scene may be very boring, even meaningless, where there is no 
first- or second-hand contact. They have their theatres, their 
clubs, etc. 

What are required to fill the slab of leisure are things that 
exercise the mind without tiring it, things that can evoke 
partisanship, things that have their own standards and intrica- 
cies and provide a common interest with others and topics for 
conversation, things that give the individual, however humble, 
scope—so absent in his working hours—for exercising his 
sovereign will and judgement. These are not so easy to find. 
Working in the garden satisfies some urges, but it is not enough. 
The ‘thinking people’ are condemnatory of the sensational 
press. But this carries drama—it does not matter if it is a little 
lurid; it has a human appeal and thereby opens the mind. For 
one starting from scratch, or nearly so, the more serious- 
minded press must be tedious; and in exoneration of those who 
find it so one may reflect that most of those who write for it 
only half understand what they are writing about. 

One may ask oneself ruefully whether man with ali his 
wonderful gifts cannot find something better as his final aim 
than moving quickly on a mechanism from place to place, 
staring at TV or sorting through football coupons. But these 
constitute the bread and butter of recreation. This slab of 
leisure has to be filled in by some standard routines. The 
sublimities and beauties of life, appreciable certainly by the 
humblest of people, cannot be sought and gained by frontal 
attack. They come in by the way; they enter into the interstices 
of the daily round of work and recreation. 

After all, have the historic recreations of the privileged, the 
hunting and the shooting and the social round, been so very 
exalted? In a sense they have been just as standardised as the 
more democratic routines. The latter are condemned, because 
seen from the outside and not judged for what they are. It is 
of the very nature of human life that there is repetition of fixed 
procedures, the repetitions of work and play being super- 
imposed on the still more basic patterns of eating and washing, 
of going to bed, of rising in the morning. This is the framework. 
One essential part of the framework has hitherto not been 
provided for the working masses. The framework is not worth 
while in itself, but because it provides a social scene, common 
interests and an interplay of purpose and desire, wherein arise 
Opportunities for achieving the great ideals of love, goodness 
and beauty. 

I am accordingly not depressed by the early manifestations 
of mass recreation. The sensational press, the cinema and the 
BBC music-hall shows stir the imagination in their own way, 
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and make a beginning in the opening of wider horizons; and 
more and more people will no doubt gradually come to pay 
attention to the more elevated matter provided through the 
popular media. As our brochure tells us, ‘millions of people 
are for the first time actively participating in a life of reading, 
seeing drama, hearing music; of travel and motoring, arranged 
for them on a basis of mass production.’ We are only on the 
threshold of things, in the matter of providing a life of diversi- 
fied interests for the main mass of people. Their standards will 
inevitably rise as time proceeds. And I fear that, in order to 
increase the amount of leisure and effectuate the diversification 
and improvement of recreations in it, we shall have to allow the 
tendency to bigness in production—though not necessarily in 
all its branches—to proceed farther. 


The Education of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 


By D. W. BROGAN 


T is unnecessary to introduce Richard H. Rovere to the 
readers of the Spectator or of the New Yorker. He is the 
most philosophical and reflective of Washington correspon- 

dents, writing, as he does, for journals less under the pressure 
of giving the news than are, say, the correspondents of the 
Manchester Guardian or the New York Times. Freed from 
the tyranny of the date-line, Mr. Rovere can afford to look 
before and after, and he does both here.* For in this brilliant 
and exciting collection of reprinted pieces, Mr. Rovere re- 
counts both his first impressions of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion (they were unfavourable) and his later verdict on it. 

That the Eisenhower administration should start with two 
strikes on it in the eyes of Mr. Rovere was inevitable. Just 
as to the old-fashioned Republican, like Senator Taft, there 
was something intrinsically wrong, unnatural, in any Demo- 
cratic administration, so to an old New Dealer like Mr. Rovere 
there was something menacing, obscene, immoral in any 
Republican administration. But there was another reason for 
Mr. Rovere’s attitude. The defeat of Mr. Stevenson, not the 
victory of General Eisenhower, was, for the American intel- 
lectuals, the tragedy of 1952. Never had the intelligentsia had 
a candidate more after their own heart than the ‘Eggheads’ 
had in Adlai. Mr. Rovere did not fall into the trap that 
swallowed up so many British reporters and observers of 
thinking that Mr. Stevenson would win. (Had British and 
Canadian voters been allowed to vote, he would have, but the 
presidential franchise has been confined for years past to 
American citizens, and they continued to like Ike, even when 
they were offered the alternative, not of Robert Taft, but of 
Adlai Stevenson.) ‘The People’ betrayed them; it went for Ike 
in a very big way indeed and the defeated and discomfited 
clercs, faced with this treason of the People, could only 
murmer ‘Vous l’avez voulu. They waited for the new 
administration to give the measure of its competence and 
character and they had the joys of Schadenfreude in plenty 
as they watched the new brooms sweep dust under the carpet 
and trip over Dixon-Yates, and saw the new American un- 
guided missile, Mr. Dulles, shoot off into outer space. Above 
all, they had McCarthy. There, in the Senator from 
Wisconsin, was the real acid test of the new administration; if 
he was not denounced at once by the leaders of his own party, 
McCarthy would dominate it. 


* AFFAIRS OF STATE. THE EIseNHOWER YEARS. By Richard H. Rovere. 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $4.50.) 
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No admirer of the hammer of the Reds, I have never thought 
that McCarthy was as important as all that, or that all he said 
was untrue. Not, perhaps, a rigid moralist in politics, J am 
not as shocked as | should be by the more disgusting spectacle 
of the British public, or too much of it, slavering over that 
self-confessed murderer, liar and coward, Malenkoy, It would 
be, I hope, unjust to judge the Eden administration by the 
necessary tolerance it must show for the guests it rashly wished 
on itself, and it was unnecessarily severe to judge the Bisen. 
hower administration by its attitude to McCarthy, although 
General Eisenhower’s toleration of the slanderous attacks on 
General Marshall hardly came up to the standards of 
courageous loyalty taught (I learn from Mr. Marquand) at 
West Point. So it will be a pity if too much attention js paid 
to the very brilliant reporting of the McCarthy hearings of 
the Cohn and Schine antics. “The evil that men do lives after 
them’ and the demoralisation of the American information 
services and of the State Department is an accomplished fact 
that, one may hope, occasionally disturbs the dreams of that 
righteous Presbyterian, Mr. Dulles. But the lesson that Mr. 
Rovere teaches (after having to learn it himself) is that Mr. 
Dulles’s bark is a lot worse than his bite (and, for a very good 
reason—there isn’t any bite). And even if Mr. Dulles is as bad 
a Secretary of State as Lord Simon was a bad Foreign Secre. 
tary, he has a boss, General Eisenhower. That boss has 
imposed and followed out a policy that does not differ very 
much from the Truman-Acheson policy, except in being more 
timid and yielding. Otherwise, as Mr. Stevenson put it, ‘there’s 
nothing wrong with American foreign policy that a good case 
of lockjaw wouldn’t cure.’ 


It is not in dealing with foreign policy that Mr. Rovere will 
be most useful to British readers, but in dealing with internal 
policy and politics. I see no reason to change my long-held 
view that the British public doesn’t want to learn about 
American politics, that it prefers to ask silly questions like 
‘When will the Americans get a Labour party?’, but if it does 
want to learn, it will find in Mr. Rovere a most illuminating 
and adroit teacher. Take, for instance, the case of the late 
Senator Taft. He might, but for the decision of General 
Eisenhower to run, have been President of the United States. 
If he had been, the British public would have known nothing 
about him but a set of misleading clichés coined by the Mr. 
Arbuthnots of the Left. Yet, as Mr. Rovere shows, Senator 
Taft was a much more interesting, useful and admirable 
Senator than most and one that the Republican party needs 
now. It is truce. | think, that Senator Taft was not much more 
careful about the company he kept than are Sir Anthony Eden 
and Mr. Dulles. There was something distasteful in seeing 80 
undemagogic a Senator as Mr. Taft playing along with Joe 
McCarthy. He must have known that all that he stood for was 
as odious to Joe, and Joe’s pals, as all that Dean Acheson stood 
for. At any rate, he heroically resisted all old-schooltie 
loyalties, betrayed the American equivalent (a pale enough 
equivalent to be sure) of the Establishment—all to no privale 
or public good. And, a point that Mr. Rovere does not make, 
Senator Taft showed that truly senatorial arrogance that comes 
from not having, from never having had, executive respons 
bilities. He was often plain silly; a believer in verbal solutions, 
but ‘take him for all in all, we shall not look upon his like 
again.’ It’s a pity. 

But the main theme, the main novelty, of Mr. Rovere’s book 
is the assessment of President Eisenhower. General Eisenhower 
not only started under the handicap of having had the bad 
taste to defeat Mr. Stevenson, he started under the handicap 
of being a professional soldier. The only other President who 
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had passed through the Academy was Grant, and it was 
innocently assumed that one West Pointer was like another, 
like Melville Goodwin or like Sam Grant. Mr. Eisenhower 
was neither like General Goodwin nor like Captain Sam Grant. 
He had had plenty of political experience of the kind that 
Americans call ‘politicking.’ (He had served in a quasi-political 
capacity near General MacArthur.) But he had not had to deal, 
openly, with politics on a national scale. He transferred many 
military notions of organisation to the White House, where 
they are of doubtful value. (I have heard a devoted Eisenhower 
supporter, with much experience in the federal government, 
express grave doubts about the relevance of the military chain- 
of-command principle to White House problems.) Then, to 
put no fine point on it, General Eisenhower and President 
Fisenhower, unlike Senator Truman and President Truman, 
was not a reading man. He was, by the captious, even described 
as lazy. Certainly no President since Coolidge has found the 
mere burden of the presidency as manageable, in terms of time, 
as has Mr. Eisenhower. But what we see here is his learning 
his job, not as fast as Mr. Truman learned it, but pretty fast 
all the same. We see him in some respects much better served 
than Mr. Truman. Mr. Humphreys is a much better Secretary 
of the Treasury than any the Democrats produced, and even 
‘Engine Charlie’ Wilson is not as silly as he often sounds. But 
the great strength of the administration is Mr. Eisenhower 
himself. For Mr. Rovere, the proof of the President’s educa- 
tion is his role at Geneva. ‘He radiated an earnestness and a 
pacific intent that forced Premier Bulganin to go on record 
with an acknowledgement of it.’ One result, which Mr. Rovere 
forbears to dwell on, was the British invitation to Messrs. 
B. and K., but we can’t blame Ike for that. He, according to 
all accounts, is ready to welcome Marshal Zhukov to Washing- 
ton, an important difference that suggests that maybe General 
Eisenhower has a wisdom denied to our leaders. At the 
moment of writing, it looks very probable indeed that General 
Eisenhower will be elected for a second term. Mr. Rovere 
suggests many reasons why we should not take this tragically, 
as a proof of American immaturity or as a danger to world 
peace. After all, as Mr. Rovere with more than mere 
plausibility suggests, General Eisenhower and Colonel Truman 
have a lot in common, not merely their policies but their 
origins and biases. ‘An Amurath an Amurath succeeds.’ 
Maybe, and why not? 


Schlicktown 


By LANCE HARRIS 


ILHELMSHAVEN, chosen by Western Germany 
W as the first base for her new Navy, is known among 
German seamen as ‘Schlicktown’—town of sticky 
grey mud. Of all their naval bases it was the one most execrated 
by the men of the Kriegsmarine. ‘Wer kennt denn Schlicktown 
nicht, das holde Nest?’ asked one of their songs. The mussels in 
the harbour are poisonous; it has a bad name for rain; and the 
sea is out of sight behind the dykes. Its proudest day was when 
the High Sea Fleet came in from the Battle of Jutland, and 
its blackest but one when the best of that Fleet steamed out of 
the Tirpitz Locks to surrender to Beatty. It is a hundred 
years old. 
When I first saw it at the end of the war all that was left of 





the German Fleet which could float had been collected there, | 


and some ships were there which could not float, having been 
there when they were hit, like the KéIn, lying awash in the 
Bauhafen. The crews lived on board, huddling together for 
warmth, making slippers with rope soles. Very few deserted. 
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They were under the command of Admiral Weyher, slight and 
sallow, an exceptional officer, one-time captain of the raider 
Orion. 

All the ships which were worth it were being patched up 
with feverish speed so that they could be shared out among 
the victors. The biggest was the Prinz Eugen, whose fat smoke- 
stack and masts rose above a waste of dunes and yellow-mud 
two miles to the north. She was in the Raeder-Schleuse, the 
finest and largest lock in Europe. Thefe was also the 40,000-ton 
floating dock. This had cranes which moved along the tops 
of her walls, and at night the lights fixed to the jibs of these 
cranes waved delicately above the black mass of the dock 
like the antennz of an insect. Admiral Zieb (under the British) 
directed the refitting, a tireless, resourceful Silesian with a deep 
voice, who had once been ordered to build five 100,000-ton 
battleships at Nikolaiev on the Black Sea. His domain was the 
Bauhafen, the chief shipbuilding yard, where workers in ear- 
flaps and off-white overalls swarmed about the ships and 
quays like figures in a wintry Breughel painting, clustering 
about braziers, doing things in the open and bitter cold. Every- 
thing was grey there except the braziers and the welders’ blue 
flashes; and underfoot was either frozen snow or the light-grey 
mud, the ‘schlick.’ Northernness was the chief thing in the 
scene. The activity was Nordic. 


* * a 


Nature never meant a harbour to be in this place. That is 
why it is so strange; why people who come to it by land can 
never get their bearings. Everything has been done against 
the natural grain. After the docks had been painfully dug 
out of the mud with spade and wheelbarrow, under the eye 
of Prince Adalbert, Admiral of Prussia, a great curving wall 
had to be built in the sea outside to stay the shifting sands 
and guide the tides past the entrances. 

Prussia bought the site from the Duke of Oldenburg in 
1853—a few acres inside the bottleneck of the Jade-Busen, 
which looks on the map to be a wide sheltered bay but is really 
no more than flooded land, a mere trickle of water through 
mud and quicksand at low tide. Adalbert had a bitter task. 
His men went down with malaria, and more than once the 
stormflood, Blanke Hans, destroyed the work of a year in an 
hour or two. But he held on with stiff Prussian will, even after 
better sites were to be had in newly won Schleswig-Holstein, 
and by 1869 enough was done for Wilhelm I to come and 
declare the place open and ordain it should ‘be called 
Wilhelmshaven for all time.’ His statue still stands at the 
leafy end of Marktstrasse, a bit white about the shoulders. 

The blackest day of all for Wilhelmshaven was- when the 
Allies announced early in 1946 that they would destroy the 
yards and reduce the harbour to little more than a fishing port. 
A rumour, not groundless, flashed round that the dykes were 
going to be breached so that the sea could swallow up the 
whole corner of land on which town and harbour stood; but 
like Nineveh—that great city of equal population—the town 
was spared. The destruction of the Bauhafen, however, was 
calamitous; 30,000 men had worked there. Without the Navy 
the town had little significance. Without shipbuilding, none. 

For Schlicktown is no local town rooted in the soil. It is a 
piece of Prussia slapped down in a little rustic duchy, with no 
organic connection with the countryside about it—a place 
where everything has to be brought. Inside, all has been Prus- 
sian drive and system; outside is an individual slow way of 
life shaped through the centuries among isolated peat-moors 
and marshes. On April 1, 1939, Hitler said, having come for the 
launching of the Tirpitz in the Bauhafen: ‘He who would 
measure the fall and rise of Germany ought to consider the 
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development of Wilhelmshaven.’ He was right. It has always 
reflected exactly the power and standing of the State, 

It did in the golden age before 1914 when the Prussian Na 
had become the Imperial Navy, and from the biggest swing. 
bridge in Europe the townspeople could look down on the 
harbour crowded with those whitish battleships of the Kaiser's 
with enormous cranes, and packed tiers of cruisers ang 
destroyers—the whole High Sea Fleet enclosed within Schlick. 
town. That is what they mean now by ‘die gute, alte Zeit’ And 
when the 1914 war had ended in mutiny and street-fighting, 
and the lean days of the Reichsmarine began, with two basins 
closed and the Bauhafen building fishing boats and merchant 
ships, it continued to do so. When the swastika was hoisted 
and Reichsmarine had become Kriegsmarine, the power of 
the Nazi dynamic could have been gauged from the furious 
activity in the yards, and the faking of ships’ tonnage. The 
biggest battleship in the world was on the stocks, and her 
bows stuck out from the Bauhafen above Goker Street. 

And during the last war Schlicktown kept step exactly with 
the progress of German arms. Prien returned in triumph from 
Scapa; the Tirpitz completed and sailed one January for the 
Arctic; and the harbour expanded until it reached its apogee in 
1942 with the opening of the marvellous Raeder-Schleuse, the 
fourth of those entrances which were as milestones in the 
growth of the port. But as in that climacteric year the German 
arms were halted at El Alamein and Stalingrad, further expan- 
sion seized up and Schlicktown took a pasting from the air, 

The patched-up ships were sailed away nine years ago, or 
scuttled, like the Leipzig off Norway. The Russians took away 
the dockyard plant—even the clock facing the town from the 
Bauhafen gates—and the British blew up the buildings and 
destroyed the harbour. Of that time I remember the silent 
German faces watching the shiploads of Russians coming in; 
the proud humorous Yugoslavs arriving to help dump ammuni- 
tion in the sea; the time when Admiral Raeder was to be 
sentenced at Niirnberg. As far as Schlicktown was concerned, 
Raeder could do no wrong. Other German ports petitioned that 
the two admirals should not be sentenced to death, but that 
if they were, they should be shot and not hanged. Schlicktown 
did not join them; for a round-headed, purple-faced old Fleet 
Chaplain called Ronneberger, the baptiser of countless babies 
of the Marine, announced that the Admiralty did not wish it. 

Since then the town, turned civilian, has had a hard time, 
For seven years it has had the highest unemployment rate in 
Western Germany, one man in three being out of work for 
most of that time. There has been no spectacular distress. 
Men have lived on their dole and augmented it by playing 
skat and collecting scrap metal, and there is work for women at 
the Olympia typewriter factory. There has just been no pros 
perity, and, so far, no hope. The fish have left the coast— 
fishing boats either dredge for dumped ammunition or go 
shrimping. In the harbour the great interconnecting basins are 
cut off from each other now by dams so massive that it would 
be cheaper to cut new basins out of the polder than to remove 
them. Of the entrances, the Raeder-Schleuse lies in noble ruin 
on the horizon, a pile of vast slabs, collapsed but not frag 
mented, and only No. 1, the smallest and most primitive, is 
undemolished—sufficient to admit a barge to the Ems-Jade 
Canal or a lightship for refit. In fact, on a wet day the harbour 
scene is about what it was in 1887, when E. F. Knight arrived 
in his yacht Falcon and found ‘no human being in sight save 
one small girl who was milking a sheep on one of the dykes. 

The establishment announced by Herr Blank is three light 
flotillas and 5,000 men. It isn’t much, but it may be a portent. 
And in a small way it makes Schlicktown once more die Stadt 
der Marine. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


ATTENDED one day of the inquiry held last week by the 

Ministry of Fuel and Power at Maldon, in Essex, about 

the atomic power station the Central Electricity Board has 
decided to erect on the Blackwater Estuary at Bradwell. It 
seems odd that the Minister should be the judge of the 
activities of one of his own departments, and that Ministries 
like Agriculture and Fisheries and Housing and Local Govern- 
ment should not be the judges. At this inquiry I should have 
thought either of them would have been entitled to that 
position. But that is something to do with law and I realise 
my ignorance of it when I attend an inquiry like this. The 
skill of the lawyers is amazing, particularly the way they lead 
awitness into a trap and pounce. The Central Electricity Board, 
of course, has its professional witnesses, but for us members 
of the public the ordeal is terrifying. 

You must imagine the crowded hall beside the Congrega- 
tional Church in Maldon, the amiable inspector and his two 
assistants on the platform. Below him on his right, the men 
from the Central Electricity Board; there seemed to be about 
twenty-five of them in dark, neat suits, hard collars and horn- 
rimmed spectacles, with files and papers (first-class fares and 
time paid). They reminded me of men from 1984, or the novel 
by C.S. Lewis, That Hideous Strength. On the other side were 
we, the mad-eyed preservationists, the shrewd farmers and 
representatives of the fishing and oyster interests, all giving up 
time and money voluntarily to save the Dengie Peninsula. I 
hope this does not sound smug, but it is the truth, and it is 
worth noting that counsel appearing on behalf of objectors to 
Government schemes generally do so free or for very low fees. 
Between us sat the Essex country people, some thinking the 
atomic station would bring them riches, others wanting to con- 
tinue the way of life their fathers lived before them. 

My own passion for the Dengie Peninsula is of long stand- 
ing. It is a place of narrow lanes which take sudden right-angle 
bends revealing rows of weather-boarded cottages, small hills 
with elms on them, and finally the great salt marshes, with 
their birds and sea lavender, so superbly described by Baring 
Gould in his novel Mehala. It is the remotest possible country, 
and the only sea coast near London which has not been 
exploited. I went there first by bicycle years ago to attend the 
chapels of the Peculiar People, that Essex sect which goes in 
for healing, whose women wear black bonnets and whose 
hymn book, I recollect, has the delightful couplet 

Shall chapel doors rattle and umbrellas move 

To show how you the service disapprove? 
And I went more recently to make a television film of the little 
Adam-style gem, Bradwell Lodge (1781-86, architect John 
Johnson), which is open to tae public. The lawyer for the Elec- 
tricity Board tried to imply that I had made this film knowing 
that this inquiry was to be held. I wish that had been true, for 
Icould have got a remark or two into the script. In the luncheon 
interval I stood on the top of the tower of Maldon’s Moot 
Hall, looking over the tiled roofs and elegant Georgian houses 
of that extremely attractive hilltop town—a sort of Rye in 
Essex—and saw the great sweep of mild pastoral landscape 
and the gleaming water. It seemed impossible to me there that 
these electricity officials, with their technical jargon, their 
‘Implements,’ ‘in principles’ and their evasive answers to direct 
questions, should really be indifferent to the beauty of the place. 
Yet to mention beauty at that inquiry seemed rather like talking 
about religion at a canasta party, essentially bad form. 








“‘Home no more home to me, whither 
must I wander?” 


All over Europe are small groups of British women, 
mostly aged, who will never again see their homeland. 
For years they have taught in foreign families or held 
their own classes, and now they are too old to earn 
a living, and have no friends or home to which to 


return. 


Some are looked after by old employers or by the 
local British Consul and members of the British 
community; but mostly they depend on regular gifts 
from the G.B.I., amounting to over £2,000 a year. 


For the first time, in 1955, a G.B.I. visitor was sent 
to look up those living in Brussels, Paris, Vienna, 
Fiorence, Rome and Naples, and to make contact 


with the friends who are helping them on the spot. 


There are other annuitants living in Athens, East 


Africa and Buenos Aires. 


GOVERNESSES’ ( BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


(For the benefit of Governesses and Private Teachers) 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The Scapegoat 


The sentence is taken from a soldierly account by 

General Hasso von Manteuffel of Hitler’s bold and 
temporarily successful counter-stroke against the Allied armies 
in the Ardennes in the winter of 1944. Von Manteuffel com- 
manded the Fifth Panzer Army, which was one of the three 
German armies involved. He criticised, at an early stage of 
the hurried and ultra-secret planning, the practicability of the 
operation; and events (as he says) showed that his criticisms 
were sound, “ 

He is one of seven former German generals who contribute 
their own first-hand stories of turning-points in the last war 
to a book called The Fatal Decisions, published by Michael 
Joseph at 25s. and illustrated—not, to my mind, under any 
compelling necessity—by camera studies of the contributors 
taken fifteen years ago. The turning-points are the Battle of 
Britain (1940); Moscow (Christmas, 1941); El Alamein 
(summer, 1942); the invasion of Normandy (summer, 1944); 
and the Ardennes (winter, 1944). These pregnant episodes are 
linked, very ably, by a sort of now-read-on commentary by 
General Westphal, who started his active service in the cavalry 
and finished it as Chief of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief 
West at the time of the Normandy invasion. 


% * * 


| ‘UTURE events were to show that I was right.’ 


So many former German generals are now on attachment, 
if not under contract, to the official American historians of 
the last war that this book has almost the air of an indiscretion. 
Of the six ‘fatal decisions’ it deals with, the first two were 
taken, and had their consequences, while America was still 
neutral; to the German defeats attributable to the second two 
no American forces contributed; the fifth case (Normandy) 
involved an Anglo-American partnership on roughly equal 
terms; and in the sixth (the Ardennes) an American army 
was surprised and outfought before it gallantly regained its 
balance and threw back intruders who had reached the end 
of their tether. But the fact that there are not as many niches 
as usual for Mr. Errol Flynn in this arbitrarily designed 
Valhalla is really neither here nor there; a similar anthology 
compiled by former Japanese commanders would include far 
fewer references to their British adversaries. 

Except for von Manteuffel, who had a command at the 
time, all the contributors witnessed the events they describe 
from the standpoint of senior staff officers. They were, so to 
speak, backstage, and knew more than the audience or even 
the actors could about the underlying reasons for the failure 
or miscarriage of some ambitious mise en scéne. They all 
blame everything on Hitler. 

They have a perfect right to do this, and their narratives 
nowhere suggest that they have found it necessary to cook 
the abundant evidence of his incapacity as a Supreme Com- 
mander. But these detailed, first-hand, round-by-round revela- 
tions of what many honourable men knew—in most cases at 
an early stage of the war—about his lunatic methods of com- 
mand make it all the more remarkable that they went on 
putting up with him not merely until he had brought 
Germany to the brink of destruction, but until he had pushed 
her over it. 


* * * 


It was, after all, in the winter of 1942 that Zeitzlef, who 
had succeeded Halder as chief of staff of the Army High 
Command, wrestled for weeks with Hitler in vain attempts 
to save a quarter of a million men in Stalingrad from the 
inevitable consequences of a demented strategy. In the previous 


summer Bayerlein, who was Rommel’s chief of statt, saw with 
almost equal vividness the disastrous results of Hitler’s 
remote control at Alamein; and in the year before the German 
commanders in Russia had, according to Blumentritt, plenty 
of evidence that the conduct of the war was at the mercy of the 
Fiihrer’s fantasies. 

After-knowledge always distorts the perspective. But if, as 
this book suggests, so many responsible generals were aware, 
so early in the war, that Hitler was for practical purposes 
barking mad and that his immediate military advisers were 
corrupt and incompetent lackeys, it becomes less easy to sym. 
pathise with their central theme, which is that Hitler (abetted 
at times by Goring) was in the last analysis to blame for 
everything. 

Probably the truth is that they did not, in hard fact, see 
things as clearly then as they now think they did. The Hitler 
of the last act dominates their memories: a glaucous, puffy 
troglodyte, sharing a catacomb with thugs and quacks and 
Eva Braun; a figure out of the News of the World. They have 
forgotten the dazzling victories of the first ten months, the 
shower of promotion and Knights’ Crosses which so gratified 
them at the time; but they had not wholly forgotten them in 
those days. They must still have had some faith in his 
wizardry, some relish for his favours. If they had not-if 
Hitler really appeared to them in the colours they now paint 
him in—I do not think it is quite fair that he should bear 
the whole of the blame. 

* * * 

In 1940 I published what was possibly the only non-serious 
book ever written about Hitler. In it the Fiihrer landed by 
parachute in England after the aircraft in which he was inspect- 
ing his intended victim had blown up, and in due course he was 
taken into custody. His capture, though it seemed at first a most 
auspicious event, put the British Government in an embarrass- 
ing quandary, for in Germany one of his doubles was imme- 
diately installed in his place; there was grave danger that, if 
London announced that they had the Fiihrer under lock and 
key, Berlin would reply that they had been duped by a clever 
German trick and the British would find themselves committed 
to supporting the legitimism of a tyrant whose overthrow was 
their principal war aim. 

In the end the situation was saved by a minor Cabinet 
Minister who plucked up courage to suggest that Hitler should 
be put back where he came from. ‘As I see it,’ said this humble 
fellow, ‘he’s not going to do the Germans much good in the 
long run.’ So in the end Hitler was returned, by parachute, 
to the Third Reich. 

France had just fallen when this mild jeu d’esprit appeared, 
and there was among the critics a tendency to reptoach the 
author for his frivolity in so patpably underestimating the 
Arch-Enemy; phrases like ‘In this grave hour, surely no 
useful purpose is served’ were freely employed, and my 
American publishers expressed in a cable the somewhat 
timorous opinion that ‘in view of recent military developments’ 
to proceed with publication would be neither in my interests 
nor in theirs. 

But having read The Fatal Decisions and a number of 
similar works by German generals, I do not think that I can 
be accused of immodesty if I make, in respect of my estimate 
of Hitler’s long-term utility to the German cause, a claim 
which is repeatedly advanced in their pages, and say, with 
von Manteuffel: ‘Future events were to show that I was right. 
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STALIN AND MONTEZUMA 


Sin,—There is an interesting historical analogy 
between Mexico under Montezuma and Russia 


under Stalin. Both were elected head of the 
state by a small, all-powerful junta; Monte- 
wma was called ‘First Speaker. Both 


periodically indulged in mass butchery of their 
fellow beings. Montezuma’s predecessor on one 
famous occasion slaughtered 20,000 men and 
boys, and though there is no reliable record of 
his own achievements in this field, it is known 
that the slaughter continued unabated until 
Cortes completed his conquest. Nevertheless it 
is probable that his total number of victims 
fell short of Stalin’s total. The 5,000 officers 
butchered before the last war were only a small 
beginning; it has been computed that during 
Stalin's reign the number of human beings 
murdered, starved to death or killed slowly in 
concentration camps was about a million. 

If Montezuma had stopped the butchery, the 
people would have risen against him; Stalin’s 
periodical purges had the same purpose. In 
Mexico the great cages were always kept full 
of men, women and boys waiting their turn; 
in Siberia the great cages were periodically 
replenished. Both rulers maintained large 
armed forces, for neither could aftord to 
establish peaceful relations with neighbours. 
Montezuma required a continual flow of 
prisoners to replenish the cages; if the Russian 
people became too friendly with their neigh- 
bours even periodic purges would not long 
delay the end of autocratic rule by the few. 
Idolised in their lifetime, both were villified 
by their worshippers within a few hours of 
their death. 

The two regimes differed in two respects: 
people in other countries looked with horror 
at Montezuma’s total disregard of the sanctity 
of human life; Stalin’s butcheries were tacitly 
or openly approved by Communists in other 
countries. In this country he became an object 
of Worship to a strange assortment of disciples 
ranging from a Dean and Professors to work- 


ing men who took their orders to disrupt our 
industry from hit 
The other difference, a minor one, is that 
the Mexicans ate their victims.—Yours faith- 
fully, 
W. M. JAMES 
Road Farm, Churt. § wrey 


THE LANE COLLECTION 


Sir,—The ‘abstraction’ of one of the Lane 
Collection pictures from the Tate Gallery 
revives the controversy about their proper 
abiding place. 

The moral and legal arguments for or 
against their retention by cither this country 
or Ireland are so nicely balanced that it seems 
that no perfect solution will ever be found. 
I have long been unable to understand, there- 
fore, why some common-sense compromise 
cannot be found .whereby, for instance, the 
collection should be ceded or transferred to 
Dublin on the condition or understanding that 
once, say, every five years they are sent to 
this country for a period of six months for 
exhibition in London and other cities. The 
cost of such transfers could be borne by each 
country in turn. 

Whether or not we can interpret the wishes 
of Sir Hugh Lane, surely the essential thing 
is that his collection shall be available to be 
seen by the people of both countries. Such a 
gesture would come the better from us, who are 
so rich in collections of paintings that we are 
unable to exhibit more than a small part of 
them for lack of space, whereas Ireland, in 
this respect, is so much the poorer.—Yours 
faithfully, 

HARRY 


602 Wilmslow Road, Manchester, 20 


BURROWS 


DYLAN THOMAS IN AMERICA 
Sir,—Alas for John Arlott, whom I know to 
be a man of great personal charm and good 
manners. What naughty dynamite did Mr. 
Brinnin mix in his courageous and brilliantly 
penetrating book to put John in such a paddy 
with him? Or English reviewdom in general? 
Has Thomasolatry gone so far in this country 
that facts are bad form, and _ evidence 
anathema? Are the English Dylansides not to 
be told a plain truth by a heretical American? 
Alack and Goddam!—as H. L. Mencken 
would sadly have observed. It is not only the 
sight of so many well-bred Englishmen trying 
to teach Mr. Brinnin manners which is so 
melancholy. In their fury to put him right they 
seem to have overlooked his most important 
proposition. Mr. Arlott, in particular, appears 
to have been unable to bring himself to read 
it. In his review he says: ‘Above all, Dylan 
Thomas could not work in America [where did 
he finish Under Milk Wood}. In England, lack 
of money prevented him from writing poetry. 
In America he had money, but America pre- 
vented him from writing poetry. Always, when 
he was not writing, the poetry unreleased with- 
in him was torture, torture only relieved by 
drinking. In America, the torture was un- 
relieved: therefore his drinking was also 
unrelieved.’@ 

Now it is in assessing this situation that Mr. 
Brinnin shows himself at his most inspired. He 
develops the theory (and what crushing 
evidence he brings to support it!) that 
Thomas’s psychopathic drunkenness and hope- 
less improvidence were deliberately fostered to 
provide him with an alibi for not writing, to 
make it impossible for him to write, and to 
answer the frightful, mortal fear that he had 
come to the end of his creative road. In the 
face of this it is naive, to say the least, for 
Mr. Arlott to continue to assert that he was 
tortured by unreleased poetry, etc., and one 
feels obliged to assume that Mr. Arlott was 
so upset by the evidence that he rushed from 
the court without waiting for the judge’s sum- 
ming-up. I have yet to see the review in which 
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Mr. Brinnin’s assessment is mentioned, let 
alone discussed, or his book accorded the 
temperate and scholarly consideration which, 
at the very least, is its due. Nor, if Mr, Brin- 
nin’s assessment registered, ought it to have 
come in any sense as a surprise. That Thomas 
had come to a creative impasse must be the 
conclusion of any unprejudiced examination 
of his life and work. The real tragedy is not 
that he died, but that he dared not live with 
his squandered genius, and this is the point 
that Mr. Brinnin makes finally and un- 
forgettably plain — Yours faithfully, 

ALAN HUNTER 
7 St. John’s Alley, Norwich 


THE ‘SPECTATOR’ ON EIRE 

Sir,—As an absentee Eirean, like Mr. St. John 
Ervine, | know enough of the country whose 
hospitality he and I presently enjoy to suggest 
that its agricultural policy should be designed 
to secure its essential requirements of food 
from the cheapest sources within the sterling 
area. An efficient agricultural system in 
Britain must, necessarily, be a small one, unless 
Britain contracts her standard of living until 
it can be sustained in self-sufficiency on an 
allotment economy. 

In my article I suggested that a diversion to 
producers clsewhere of part of the expendi- 
ture on agricultural subsidies at home might 
increase the amount of food available in 
Britain or enable the existing amount to be 
obtained at lower cost. The immediate bene- 
ficiaries would be the British consumer and 
the British export trade. If Mr. St. John Ervine 
shares my faith in Britain’s industrial future, 
he need have no doubt that a diversion from 
British agriculture of resources now wastefully 
invested would benefit the British farmer in the 
long run rather than ruin him. — Yours 
faithfully, 

PATRICK LYNCH 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


CAPRICORN AFRICA 

Sir,—Comment on letters about the Capricorn 
Africa Society is difficult because of the time 
which elapses before we in Africa can read 
them and in our turn write our comments. 

I have not the honour of knowing Edward 
Carpenter, but I would like to assure him and 
your readers that your reference to the 
‘Strydom-Collins axis’ is a responsible and 
common-sense statement to us who live here. 
The Canon's recent criticisms of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s considered opinions of the 
African scene showed that the former’s brief 
visit to South Africa had not given him time 
enough to evaluate the political scene as, say, 
Fr, Huddleston can. I would like to ask 
which Africans he means who are asserting 
just rights. The rank and file or a few power- 
hungry Congress types? Similarly I can assure 
your readers that Mr. Fox Pitt (whom I have 
the honour to know) definitely refers to Con- 
gress when he says ‘African political opinion 
in general,’ ‘leaders of African political 
thought,’ and ‘trusted leaders of the Africans: 
But he does not tell your readers that many of 
the chiefs (some very responsible ones) have 
no use for Congress, and the vast majority of 
Central Africans are not politically conscious 
yet. They are often intimidated—yes, intimi- 
dated—by Congress in its efforts to defeat any 
moderate political development such as CAS, 
and in order to carry out strikes, boycotts, etc. 
Let this moderate and non-racial movement 
develop from within Africa and there will be 
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hope for us Africans, black, white and brown, 
jn the future to live together in harmony.— 
Yours faithfully, 

MONICA FISHER 
Box 98, Luanshya, N. Rhodesia 

* 

Siz,—Mrs. Scott and Lord March quote the 
first half of a sentence, about the value of the 
African vote, from Colonel Stirling’s article 
to prove that distrust is misplaced. It is in 
the second half of the sentence that the cause 
of that mistrust appears: *. . . such [African] 
preponderance would not threaten the stability 
of the State nor the confidence of the civilised 
European, African or Asian provided that the 
yote is exercised in the spirit of the Capricorn 
Contract.’ 

What limitations on the exercise of the vote 
will the Capricorn Contract impose? What do 
Africans know about this Capricorn Contract 
except that it comes from men who supported 
the Central African Federal Constitution 
which allows Africans to choose four repre- 
sentatives out of the thirty-six members of the 
Federal Assembly? Is that its spirit still? 

From the quotation given above Africans 
Jlearn that the Contract will not threaten the 
stability of the State whose foundations they 
believe to be injustice and racial discrimina- 
tion. In another part of Colonel Stirling's 
article they learn that under the Contract, 
*,. it will be constitutionally impossible for 
any one race to advance its own interests at 
the expense of another race.’ Africans see 
themselves as a race deprived of political and 
economic influence. They wish to advance their 
own interests in these fields. Can it be done 
except at the expense of the racial groups that 
monopolise this influence? The Capricorn 
Society will say that it has always been its 
contention that political levelling will be to 
the advantage of the Europeans and not at 
their expense. I expect that a quotation can 
be found to prove that it has said so, but it 
has not been said in plain language here and 
African leaders must show plain statements 
to their followers if they are to be sent to the 
Convention with a mandate to agree to a 
Contract. 

In African communities today those who 
support the present order of society because 
it brings an improved standard of living are 
in conflict with those who are opposed to it, 
in spite of this improvement, because of the 
subordinate position which it offers to 
Africans. If the Capricorn Society chooses all 
the Africans who are to attend their Conven- 
tion from the former group and rejects those 
of the second as ‘extremist “black” racialists’ 
it will not have present there a true repre- 
sentation of African opinion and its Conven- 
tion will prove nothing except that hand- 
picked ‘moderate’ Africans can be found. 

I have certain Africans in mind whose 
Presence at the Convention will be, for me, a 
test of Capricorn utility—yYours faithfully, 

THOMAS FOX PITT 
12 Kensington Court Place, W8 


CRANWELL COLLEGE 
Sin—I feel that Pharos is taking the same 
Pseudo-shocked attitude to the rituals he 
describes as a section of the press he so often 
affects to despise 

People selected for Cranwell cadetships—or 
indeed for anv form of special service training 
~are not presumably chosen for their capacity 
of Introspection and intellectual detachment, 
but for guts, will-power and the ability to think 
hot protoundly, but quickly. If it is a type 


of mind that imposes on itself these some- 
what fantastic mental and physical tests, 
Pharos should remember that it is the ability 
to perform and not to be morally outraged 
by them that is shown, in another aspect, by 
the ability to survive in hostile territory or to 
escape from a well-guarded prison camp.— 
Yours faithfully, 

C. LL. GRIFFITHS 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL? 


Sir,—I should be very glad if I might ask for 
your readers’ help. My problem is this: My 
son, aged eleven, has been well-taught in a 
primary school and we were happy at the 
prospect of his going to the excellent grammar 
school that appeared his next step. Now we 
have moved and find the only available gram- 
mar school in our new district absolutely 
appalling from every point of view—this is 
not only our private opinion, it is the general 
view of the district. 

We feel we must give our son the best 
education we can afford and so now have to 
go on the other tack and find a prep school 
for him with a view to his taking Common 
Entrance in two years’ time. He is intelligent 
and well-taught, but will naturally be behind 
in languages, and I find most prep schools do 
not want a boy of this age (quite under- 
standably). 

There must be others of your readers whose 
children have, for various reasons, fallen 
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between the same two stools and I should be 
very glad to know what their solution has been. 
Alternatively, can anyone recommend a prep 
school, with a good reputation for work, that 
will take a boy at eleven—preferably in the 
western half of the country? 

Since the grammar school I mention could 
very easily be identified if you publish my 
name and address, I must ask you to allow me 
to sign myself—Yours faithfully, 

PERPLEXED 


U 
Sir,—I think Strix (who, like myself, is one of 
the joint authors of the recently published 
book on the U-question, Noblesse Oblige) has, 
at p. 85, been unkind to me, for he there sug- 
gests that my cherished abbreviation, U, is itself 
non-U. So I must point out that my original 
article in Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, which 
inaugurated the recent study of the subject, was 
a technical philological one and that it is the 
universal habit of philologists to abbreviate (if 
possible to a single letter) the names of the 
languages and dialects to which they refer 
(this is necessary in order to save space). 
I think, therefore, that my abbreviation, U, is, 
in itself, no more non-U (and no more U) 
than are our customary philological abbrevia- 
tions (such as OE meaning Anglo-Saxon, or 
BF meaning itdmerensuomalainen).—Yours 
faithfully, 
ALAN S. C. 


The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 5 


ROSS 


Contemporary Arts 


German Art 


Here, for the majority to whom modern 
German art means little more than the words 
expressionism and Bauhaus, and reproductions 
of Franz Marc’s horses, is perhaps the most 
educative exhibition since the war. Dr. Alfred 
Hentzen, of the Hamburg Kunsthalle, who has 
organised this survey, is, of course, right to 
remind us of the despotic control which Paris 
has had over our taste and knowledge in the 
past hundred years, and I have found it 
difficult to look at this show without a rooted 
preference for the French version of impres- 
sionism or the Fauve use of pure, non- 
descriptive colour, not to see recent German 
abstract painting in the context of a Manessier, 
say, or the Americans. And it is a measure of 
the ignorance to which most english critics 
must admit that we really cannot say whether 
the five galleries at the Tate do justice to the 
forty-two artists from Adolf Menzel to Fritz 
Werner who are on view. 

Take first the general development of 
German art in the past hundred years. In 
France the passage from Corot to Cubism was 
certainly marked by moments of radical 
change, but somehow these do not assume the 
character of absolute revolt and independence. 
in Germany, however, the founding of the 
Briicke group at Dresden in 1905 marks, it 
would seem, an extraordinary gesture of 
defiance, and it is perhaps a pity that the 
hanging of this exhibition not allow 
opportunity to move directly from the world 
ef Menzel and Marees, of Liebermann and 
Corinth into the vortex created by Kirchner, 
Heckel and Schmitt-Rottluff, German art of 
the nineteenth century has an oppressive, 


did 


at the Tate 


Victorian solemnity which, however high- 
minded or idealistic, is also gemiitlich. Frankly, 
the painters of this time do not compare with 
their French contemporaries, but they do 
provide some interesting comparison with 
English painting. Hans Marees is a far more 
capable, eloquent and painterly rhetorician 
than Watts, even if his particular mythology is 
no more acceptable... Leibel in; his Pre+ 
Raphaelite—or should it .be -his Holbein 
manner?—is a far more searching and subtle 
naturalist painter than any in our nineteenth- 
century history. Liebermann and Slevogt 
remind one at moments of the English brand 
of impressionism practised by a Sargent, a 
Steer or a MacEvoy, but their vision and their 
talents are more serious and considerable. And 
then, with the arrival o: the Briicke generation, 
comes not a period of transition, such as our 
Camden Town artists represent, but a violent 
repudiation of sombre reserve or reasonable 
impressionism. The Briicke painters combine 
a Fauve-like intensity of colour with a primi- 
tive and angular method of drawing, and 
although the painters concerned emerge with 
notably distinct personalities it is the linear 
distortions and simplifications in face or figure 
which seem not only dated but truly unsatisfy- 
ing. It is this and not the colour or the paint 
which creates a mood of doctrinaire defiance. 
By comparison, the artists of the Blaue Reiter, 
which was emerging in Munich at the same 
time, who held their first exhibition in 1911, 
seem, in spite of their cubist and abstract 
almost conservative. This move- 
led by the greatest intel- 
and twentieth-century 
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A girl 


like Jean 


EAN PAGET, played by Virginia McKenna, is the 

star role in the Rank film ‘A Town Like Alice ’. Jean has 
courage. She has determination. She has faith in the 
future, which gives her the strength and will to battle on 
through the rotting humidity of a Malayan jungle controlled 
by Japanese at war. 

‘A Town Like Alice’ is a fine example of what the world 
instinctively thinks of as ‘ being British’. Never giving in. 
It is in every way a rewarding business to show this mag- 
nificent film to the audiences of the world. 

We of the Rank Organisation are always pleased to film 
stories of unwavering determination such as ‘A Town Like 
Alice’. It could be said that we have an understanding, a 
sympathy which comes from experience. We were born in 
troubled times. We grew up in spite of difficulties. 

Currently, the Rank Organisation has started a £34 million 
production programme of films to be made in the next twelve 
months. This is the largest programme of international 
cinema entertainment ever carried out at Pinewood — no 
less than 20 first feature films. Films which will again 
earn the Organisation over half its film revenue from over- 
seas. Films which are truly British, both in character 
and creation, which will give employment to thousands, 
besides bringing in foreign currency to help in the constant 
struggle for a balance of payments. 


THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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spECTATOR. 


VIRGINIA McKENNA IN A SCENE FROM “A TOWN LIKE ALICE” 





art, Wassily Kandinsky. It is unfortunate that 
having decided to include this Russian artist 
in the show with other non-Germans 
belong to the. story. he should. not be as 
adequately represented as Paul Klee. who, 
unlike Kandinsky, is well known here and is 
also the subject of an extensive literature. The 
Blaue Reiter Germans were headed by two 
men killed in the 1914-18 War, August 
Macke and Franz Marc. Marc is the more 
difficult painter to appreciate; as a colourist 
and a designer he possessed a remarkable gift, 
but the complex precision of his pictorial struc- 
ture and the pure refulgence of his colour 
do not manage to remove from his idea of 
the animal creation a certain Disneyish 
romanticism. Macke, particularly on the 
evidence of a fine picture called The Fare- 
well, seems to have been the greater loss, and 
one notable reason for visiting this show. 

But for me the outstanding experience was 
provided by the work of Max Beckmann, who 
belonged to neither of these groups and who 
died in the US in 1950. His large paintings 
with their strange, highly original iconography 
will, no doubt, offend many as being decadent 
both in their implications and in their ruthless 
expression. Dr. Hentzen tells us that he painted 
pictures after 1918 which were ‘terrible in 
their realism and in their denunciation of war.’ 
There are none of these here and I could not 
help wondering why this mood and conviction, 
and its expression, not only in the work of 
Beckmann but also in the absent Georg Grosz 
and Otto Dix, should not be included and why, 
tor that matter, the collection of drawings is 
not strengthened by the presence of Kathe 
Kollwitz, 
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present evidence, to indicate not only a desire 
to repudiate Nazi art and to assume one or 
another international style, but also to avoid 
both the passion and the satire which the 
Nazis persecuted. Apart from the painters I 
have mentioned, the visitor will find work by 
Thoma, Feuerbach, Modersohn, Becker, 
Nolde, Kokoschka, Schlemmer, and Feininger. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Melting Iceberg 


THE Swan. (Empire.) Nana. (Cinephone.) 
——JoOHNNY CONCHO. (Leicester Square 
Theatre.) * 

It was hardly possible, and not much use pre- 

tending, not to identify Grace Kelly's princess 

in The Swan at least a little with the real-life 
princess she had just become. Which may 
have been absurd, but was a bit of luck for 
the film company, for it added piquancy to 
the already moderately witty script (by John 
Dighton: based on a play by Ferenc Molnar) 
and to various (always tasteful) jokes about 
the marriage of princes. Also, it added enor- 
mously to the effect to have the two main 
parts played by people who, to the last eye- 
lash, looked them: Alec Guinness’s dry, 
baldish, perkily-moustached Prince Albert 
might have stepped out of any royal family 
group, circa 1910, and as for Grace Kelly’s 
Alexandra, though rather excessively beauti- 
ful for plain daylight, she looked, walked, 
spoke, moved and behaved the part as if she 
had never seen the inside of a film-studio or 
looked a make-up man in the eye. So alarm- 
ingly good was she in the early scenes—look- 
ing scrubbed, artless, haughty. and not a day 
more than eighteen—that when the time came 
for her awakening, somehow she didn’t quite 
waken. The snow-maiden was so convincing 

that she never properly melted. It was a 

classic, even hackneyed. situation: Garbo in 

Ninotchka, Katherine Hepburn in a dozen 

films, Bergman once or twice—all played ice- 

bergs, battle-axes or amazons softened by love, 
whose radiance burst all the more ecstatically 
out for its earlier suppression. But not this 

Swan. When Miss Kelly. thrown by a cunning 

Mama. who thus hoped to make Albert jealous, 

into a few unchaperoned moments with the 

handsome tutor, fell (as how could she fail 
to?—it being the cinema and he Louis 

Jourdan) in love, though she went through all 

the motions of awakening and presented a very 

creditable facsimile of passion. she never con- 
vinced me of the glory. the inner transforma- 
tion, the whole unfolding and enrichment it 
must bring. Within its limits, though, a touch- 
ing. young. and delicate performance, splen- 
didly supported by a tribe of relatives in the 
persons of Brian Aherne (as Uncle Hyacinth, 

a monk), Jessie Royce Landis (as Mama), 

Estelle Winwood (as a gaga great-aunt) and 

Agnes Moorehead (as the future mother-in- 

law). Charles Vidor’s direction is always light- 

footed and at times even elegant, but it is the 
acting, above all Alec Guinness’s, that makes 
the film a delight. 

In Christian-Jaque’s Nana, Martine Carol, 
looking—with her dangerous pointed face 
under a wickedly orange wig—for all the 
world like a humanised marmalade cat, plays 
Zola’s hectic tart with such heaving, panting, 
deep-breathing. almost grunting eloquence as 
is meant, no doubt. to shake us to our souls, 
but that succeeds only in showing up to advan- 
tage Charles Boyer’s far more effective restraint 
as the middle-aged man possessed. The fault, 
I think, lies not so much in her acting as in 
the flashy, ostentatious direction, that concen- 
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trates so hard on externals that we never 
know or care what's going on behind it all, 
Frank Sinatra is a brave man to go playing 
a coward, since the more simple-mi 
audiences tend to believe an actor is just like 
his parts. In his own production of Johnn 
Concho, he plays as chicken-livered a cowboy 
as ever had his gun shot out of its holster a 
scrawny little fellow chased from town to town 
by hatred of the ‘dead brother under whose 
protection he sponged royally on everyone for 
years: an uncomfortably authentic pep. 
formance. Director: Don McGuire. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


Phoney Problems 

My impression of the BBC Television Service, 
gleaned during my period as guest critic which 
ends this week, is that, generally speaking, jt 
is go-ahead, all-embracing and interesting, 
Only in one programme have I discovered that 
black sheep which, so they say, inhabits every 
flock, and that is in the programme called 
Is This Your Problem? 

To put it mildly, there is something about 
this programme I dislike. Last year I felt 
vaguely disquieted by it when I watched it as 
an amateur, Last week, when I watched the 
first performance in the new series, there was 
nothing vague about my feelings. My critical 
hackles were up and my Biro spouting vitriol 
from first to last. You see (if I may usea 
phrase employed ad nauseam in this pro- 
gramme), | think it’s phoney, And not only 
phoney, but ‘ham’ and unhealthy as well. But 
let us take phoney first. 

This programme produces people, suffering 
from domestic, financial and even physical 
troubles and places them on our screens, It 
then provides them with false names anda 
panel, consisting of a doctor, a clergyman and 
a university executive to advise them. Last 
week one of these incognito sufferery was a 
woman married, if my memory serves me right, 
to a naval officer with three sons and a silver 
wedding either coming up or just past, Her 
trouble was that she had taken £75 out of her 
joint savings account with her husband for 
some celebration or other for the boys, thus 
reducing that account’s credit from £100 to 
£25. The question was, should she tell her 
husband? 

You see (if I may use that phrase again), 
that’s what I find phoney. Not so much the 
problem, which even the local vicar’s cat 
could have solved for her, but the incognito 
racket. How many naval officers are there with 
three sons, a silver wedding coming up or just 
past, a £100 savings account, and a recent 
celebration for the boys? And how many of 
them found their wives slipping out of the 
house last Thursday evening on the plea of 
visiting Aunt Mabel at Broadstairs, only to 
finish up on the BBC Television Service, broad- 
casting, in every detail, a worry, which it was 
her one ambition to keep from her husband, 
to between three and four million people? 

So much for the programme being phoney. 
Now for it being ‘ham.’ In this connection I 
am not criticising the Panel. They are patently 
sincere and honest and offer advice (free, 
gratis, but, I imagine, not for nothing), which, 
as I have already said, the local doctor, school- 
master and vicar could hand out to any of 
these people in their sleep. Nor am I unduly 
criticising the programme midwife or, since he 
is a man, midhusband. You see, I ‘wont 
mention his name because I don’t want to hurt 
his feelings. So I shall call him Mr. Kinder- 
garten, and merely record that I think his 
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Let us take you to ITALY where it is difficult to dis- 


entangle the total mixture from the general impression, 
where millennium is dovetailed with millennium, B.C. 
is mixed with A.D., and A.D. tangled up in M.M. (Mille 
Miglia). And this is a picture of the Doge’s Palace. 
Here mid her fertile galleries, the priceless treasures 
of the plains lined with cypresses, and the Via Latina 
lined with advertisements, is a twin-engined Uccello, 
The Guardi has a souped-up double rustication which 
comes into action at revs. 140. In the able hands 


of Palladio the Buonarotti (Sistine cylinders) cornered 


C E 


beautifully. Masaccio then took the lead near the historic 
spot, marked by the lovely Campanile of Carburetttl, 
where Caesar (Consul) issued his Fiat, but he was quickly 
overhauled by Bottischwelli in his Isotta-Franschweppski. 
And here is a picture of the Doge’s Palace. 

Such pictures by no means cover every aspect of this 
land of music and melody, where, though the sounding 
of horns is banned in the principal cities, it is often 
more practical, and certainly far more noisy, to draw 
attention to one’s presence by a sudden acceleration in 
neutral. And this is a picture of the Doge’s Palace. 


Writter Stephen P i by George Him 
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problem is to ask himself whether he couldn't 
be better employed. 

But I am criticising the lady who introduces 
each case and, to avoid hurting her feelings, I 
shall call her Miss Reynolds. You see, she 
drives me nuts. Moreover, she used to be an 
actress and her problem is to try and convince 
us that she isn’t acting now. You see, if she is 
acting, she’s overacting to such a degree that 
she makes one want to smash one’s set in with 
a hatchet. And if she isn’t, then her problem 
is that she’s lost all sense of proportion. I 
know she’s trying to help, but so, if you 
remember, was the poster of the woman called 
‘Keep Death Off The Road,’ and she’s off the 
road now and not, unfortunately, death. 

Finally, unhealthy. Why do I say that? 
Because, you see, I don’t like the motive that 
brings these people on to a television screen to 
discuss their private affairs. If they were public 
alfairs, like the problem of the young school- 
master who appeared on this programme last 
year, I could excuse it. But not private, please. 

I'm sorry to be so rude but, you see, I’m 
only trying to help, too. And as for Miss Rey- 
nolds and Mr. Kindergarten and the Panel, I 
would say that their problem is to ask them- 
selves why these people want to appear in 
public. And the answer should be fairly simple 

for the doctor, anyway. 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 
Organ Music 
Tie musical experience of last week, for the 
handful gathered there to receive it, was 
Messiwn’s Messe de la Pentecéte for organ, 
played by Ralph Downes at a recital of modern 
organ music presented at the Festival Hall 
by the Institute of Contemporary Arts, The 
programme also included Schoenberg’s Varia- 
tions on a Recitative and the first performance 
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of specially written works by three English 
composers—Elisabeth Lutyens, Wilfred Mel- 
lers and Malcolm Williamson. 

This new venture of the ICA’s is one that 
should be repeated. The organ has become a 
forgotten instrument, almost completely 
neglected by the real contemporary composers. 
Such recitals as this, inspired by the enter- 
prising spirit of Ralph Downes and the 
fascinating tonal possibilities of the instrument 
he has designed, could easily provide the neces- 
sary stimulus to composers, and so restore the 
organ to musical life. The English composers 
represented here have made a promising start 
with three works of some substance which, 
by their imaginative use of the instrument, 
made satisfying listening—more satisfying, in 
fact, than Schoenberg’s Variations, which 
shows no special understanding of the medium 
and seemed rather dull and uncharacteristic. 

The worth-while repertory will increase only 
very slowly, as composers begin to learn about 
the nature and possibilities of the organ. For 
this they cannot do better than look to 
Messien. Organist at the Trinité in Paris, he 
is acknowledged as one of the greatest and 
most imaginative of living players, and he uses 
his knowledge in his writing to produce sounds 
and effects undreamt of by those who are not 
organists (or for that matter by most of those 
who are). He is also the most important and 
original French composer since Milhaud, 
though this is less readily acknowledged, either 
in or out of France. When his immense 
orchestral symphony Turangalila was played 
here it was described by one critic, in full 
accord with the general critical opinion, as an 
interminable, aimless strumming on a gigantic 
orchestra. It is a misjudgement easily under- 
stood. Structurally Messien’s music disregards 
all familiar principles. Most of it is made up 
of endless repetitions of alternating fragmen- 
tary thematic groups. The thematic material 
itself is equally bewildering, combining the 
complex metrical subtleties of Indian music, 
and some devices of serial technique, with 
richly sensuous French harmonies and melodic 
figures based on bird-songs. The result is 
something unlike any other music, far newer 
than The Rite of Spring or Pierrot Lunaire in 
their day, perhaps the newest, or even the first 
really new, music since the rise of concerted 
instrumental music in the seventeenth century. 

Most of these elements are present in the 
Organ Mass, which combines them and 
achieves its extraordinary newness without any 
hint of eccentricity, and with a startling beauty 
so immediate and convincing as to cause a 
gualm of guilt in even the most sceptical 
derider of Turangalila. Its effect on me was 
comparable (limiting the comparison to organ 
music) to that of first hearing one of Bach’s 
Trio-Sonatas, There are many other works by 
Messiezn of equal beauty—for instance the 
extended piano piece Canteyodjaya. Unfortu- 
nately little of this music can easily be 
studied, even by the professional, except in 
performance. Even Canteyodjaya, in cold print, 
is hard to come to grips with, and the printed 
scores of his organ works are almost unintelli- 
gible except to an organist, giving only a vague 
clue, often misleading, to the actual sound. 
His works must be heard. After the Organ 
Mass, for all those who experienced it, the 
accent will be on the must as well as on the 
heard. Here is one who is ready at any time 
to give a few hard-scribbled-for guineas to 
start a subscription to bring over Messiaen 
himself to play his complete organ works at 
the Festival Hall. ICA (or LCC) please make 
the necessary arrangements. COLIN MASON 
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SoutH Sea Bussie. By Noél Coward. (Lyric) 
‘OU sont les neiges d’antan: ‘—well, certain} 
not in Samolo for a variety of reasons rn 
least of which is that Samolo is a tropical 
isle and location of Mr. Coward's latest Study 
in the human comedy. Of many assessments 
on what is essential to real theatre, one of the 
soundest is Frank O'Connor's dictum: tha 
there are no degrees of probability but Only 
degrees of the skill and taste with which 
improbability is used. By this scale of measure. 
ment, the skill displayed is that of the blag 
cordon bleu adept at warming up yesterday's 
baked meats to provide for today’s jollifica- 
tion; and it seems an excess of self-confidence 
to assume that any old thing will do for plot 
in 1956. 

This storm in a Pacific teacup centres on 
Government House, where the pinkish Gover. 
nor, Sit George Shotter, and his consort, Lady 
Alexandra, become slightly entangled with a 
native political leader and his equally 
politically minded son. The old man is Old 
Etonian, the son very non-Etonian (white 
dinner jacket with sateen lapels, etc.). For no 
clear dramatic reason Lady Alexandra is seen 
carousing at midnight with the son, alone in 
a beach-hut, Potent drumming, more potent 
liquor, and that insidious tropical moonlight 
are about to produce the inevitable conse- 
quence when the lady saves her virtue, her 
husband’s honour and, apparently, The Empire 
too, by beating her host on the head with a 
bottle. 

Here the drama comes to a full-stop; Act 3, 
instead of providing a working-out, becomes 
merely a clearing-up, which is motivated solely 
by the young native’s magnanimity and 
charm. 

Joyce Carey as the Colonial Secretary's wife 
is faintly offensive but basically just silly, and 
is put up as a foil for the devastating mono- 
syllabic wit of one Kennedy, a writer friend of 
the Governor’s, who has just dropped in on 
Samolo. Miss Vivien Leigh as the pillar of 
Empire, looks and sounds like a carbon 
copy of all the Coward heroines since The 
Vortex: she can shrug her way through this 
sort of thing effortlessly and does so on this 
occasion. 

Ronald Lewis as the dusky gallant makes a 
good job of a tricky characterisation, slightly 
faulted by the Welsh undertones of his 
Samolan-English. Arthur Macrae as Kennedy 
has the meatiest part, a pure, unselfconscious 
parody of the author himself; only this 
character speaks lines carrying the authentic 
Cowardian crackle—and not very many of 
those. The question posed by this offering is: 
how much taste and how much skill are the 
minimum necessary to make the improbable 
bearable? 


4A. V. COTON 


The Spectator 


MAY 7, 1831 ‘ 
CORONER'S INQUESTS.—One of these sapien? 
tribunals sent a young woman to Bow Street 
last Saturday, on suspicion of child-murder. 
An infant, of which they most sagaciously con- 
cluded her to have been delivered, had been 
found at Chiswick, under circumstances which 
led them to suppose that it had come to Its 
death unfairly. When the young woman Was 
examined, she was found to be still pregnant! 
The Magistrates advised her to prosecute the 
blockheads that had so outraged her feelings 
by their stupidity. 
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No Laughing Matter 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


WAS really looking forward to getting my hands on this 

one.* Admittedly, no writer is more often stigmatised as 

‘urbane’ by reviewers than Sir Harold Nicolson, nor is 
there anyone to touch him, it appears, at churning out ‘perfect’ 
prose. (Mr. Angus Wilson, I see, has dubbed it ‘nearly perfect’ 
instead, which makes me laugh a fair amount.) But I reflected 
that Sir Harold has often been on the point of relinquishing 
urbanity and perfection in the interests of being a really funny 
writer, and—almost equally creditable in my own view—has 
been effectively nasty about Jane Austen. So when I saw that 
Sir Harold was going to tell me about the English Sense of 
Humour, I was naturally all agog. 

My spirits went down a point or two when I saw that he was 
going to tell me about the Health of Authors, Tennyson’s Two 
Brothers, Swinburne and Baudelaire, the Practice of Biography, 
Alexander the Great (reprinted from Life magazine) and 
Nature in Greek Poetry as well as about the English Sense of 
Humour, his discussion of which is merely a sixty-page title- 
piece. Then, when I gave the Humour thing the reviewer's 
flip-through, that half-minute process which sets phlegm, 
choler and melancholy at war with one another, I realised that 
this was not the short anthology-with-commentary I had been 
half-consciously looking forward to, but a sober, erudite and 
generalising thesis with a trio of instances thrown in at the 
end. I may as well discuss these instances straight away. 

* + * 

First came Punch. Disillusionments were crowding upon me 
now, and the next one was that I was being told about the old 
unregenerate Punch that people were supposed to read at the 
dentist’s. Sir Harold, it was now clear, had reprinted without 
evident revision his essay of 1946, only available formerly in a 
well-nigh irreducibly limited edition. I should like him to have 
taken time off from reviewing a travel-book, or perhaps a 
biography, to bring this essay up to date, for the contrast 
between Punch in its years of collective leadership and Punch 
in the grip of the cult of personality is promising material. As 
it is, the periodical is briefly saluted, in the idiom of what 
might be called copywriter’s domestic, as ‘a welcome Wednes- 
day visitor in countless English homes,’ and then its former 
attitudes are rehearsed in tabular form. Much of this—‘Punch 
has always pleased his readers by deriding intellectuals,’ or 
‘foreigners are represented as volatile, boastful, frivolous and 
unsturdy’—strikes me as more familiar from what people have 
said about Punch than from any remembered perusal of its 
pages, and although there are post-war references a great deal 
of what Sir Harold says applies chiefly, I feel, to the still more 
remote Punch of his earlier years. Anyway: was dentist’s- 
waiting-room Punch ever funny? Never mind, it was charac- 
teristic of the English sense of humour. There is an unstated 
Cleavage here which elsewhere yawns widely. 

Next came Edward Lear and C. L. Dodgson 
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1s. THE ENGLISH SENSE OF HuUMUUR. By Harold Nicolson (Constable, 
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packed off in short order after it has been divulged that he 
wrote under the pseudonym of ‘Lewis Carroll,’ but Lear is 
detained for admiring inspection. Now it is better for me just 
to say that ‘I do not like’ Lear than to take up space by 
rationalising. Nobody who thinks, as I do, that coming to the 
last line of a Lear limerick resembles finding there is no more 
sausage in the butt of a sausage-roll, is going to get a hearing 
from those who would reject this analogy. I would not deny 
that Lear’s pobbles and jumblies, even his young persons’ of 
Smyrna and elsewhere, can have a sort of thin and wan poetry 
about them, but Ido feel that the Lear-cult is a prime example 
of that dismaying streak of whimsy which has cluttered up 
English humour ever since the days of—the old horror | will 
deal with in a minute. Anyway: was Lear funny? And was 
Sir Harold’s third instance, about which | should prefer not 
to speak—was Itma funny? Ah, but the English sense of 


humour... . 
7 * 


Early in his essay Sir Harold remarks, rather debatably, 
that his purpose requires him to examine ‘the nature of 
laughter and the main theories which have been advanced as 
explanations of the laughable.’ He takes some time over the 
subsequent philosophisings, which, though commendably free 
from facetiousness, would, I think, have been better handled 
by a philosopher. Then he begins to pull together his portrait 
of the ideal or quintessential English sense of humour. In doing 
so he falls into the trap that awaits all amateur framers of 
definitions, that of producing an unsatisfactory one. Sir Harold’s 
is unsatisfactory by being over-exclusive: irony, especially 
‘English proletarian irony,’ is not to be allowed into the club. 
This manceuvre ignores usage, for insensitivity to irony, or to 
the ironical attitude, is what we most often refer to when we 
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‘Much more than an ideolo- 
gical escape story of the usual 
kind . . . a remarkably sound 
book, 


and obviously truthful, It ap- 


singularly without bias 


pears at a moment when the 
whole question of Soviet in- 
tentions is again uppermost, 
and by recording the com- 
plete lives of two typical 
members of the bureaucracy 
presents an answer to it.’ 
It is the joint autobiography ot the Russian couple who sought political 
asylum in Australia in 1954. Illustrated. 18/6 
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(512 pages. 18/- net) 
**Quite unusually impressive , . . I find myself 
comparing it to Henry Handel Richardson’s work, 
but the real analogy is, of course, Lawrence.” 
Cc. P. SNOW 


“Remarkable gusto . . . again and again, in a 
single effective phrase he gives a complete impres- 
sion ot an individual character.” PETER QUENNELL 


‘How impressive a novel it is... so compelling.” 

DANIEL GEORGE 
. really a remarkable 

MARY SCRUTTON 
“A book of remarkable beauty . . . it grows 
naturally from a deeply rooted love of the country 
and its people.”’ JOHN METCALF 
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say that a man has no sense of humour. Sir Harold is con. 
structing, not analysing. But this is a valid enough activity 
The interesting thing is what, or who, his ideal portrait isa 
portrait of. 


As I read through the list of ‘the specific components of the 
English sense of humour’ (for about the eighth time, since | 
am not as quick at these things as some of my colleagues) ap 
image began to form in my mind. ‘Kindliness; sentimentality 
and pathos; a common basis of sense and tradition; fancy... ? 
Yes, the features were emerging. ‘Childishness ., . self. 
protection against the unfamiliar . . . laughing at erudition 
and scholarship . . . nonsense . . . the desire for pleasant. 
ness.’ Of course! Elia, the old horror! And then, quite excited 
by now, I turned up Mr. Stephen Potter’s remarks in Sense of 
Humour on 

the first completely conscious humorist, the first real English 
Sense of Humour man, Charles Lamb. The delicate ang 
separate flame of Charles Lamb is indistinct now in the hard 
light of a thousand Lamb imitators. Yet to what extent the 
idea of humorousness is tinged by his influence is obvious 
when we reflect that even now traits of Lamb which are not 
themselves necessarily humorous at all, such as a more or 
less pleasingly sentimental attitude to children, or a perfectly 
serious treatment of a trivial subject, or puns, are regarded 
as a kind of necessary accompaniment to humour, 
which nicely reinforces my point about the funniness of Sir 
Harold’s instances. However: the delicate flame of Charles 
Lamb has never warmed me, but Mr. Potter is right about the 
imitators. I remember them at school from two little books 
called Essays by Modern Masters and More Essays by Modern 
Masters: Belloc, Chesterton, Robert Lynd, Mr. Priestley and 
A. A. Milne, the last of whom Sir Harold does mention, though 
oddly enough without anywhere mentioning Lamb himself. 
The subjective essay was, indeed, the chosen vehicle of the 
English sense of humour in this aspect, and its virtual 
disappearance has coincided with a greatly diminished 
incidence of the vein of sub-Elian whimsy which it nourished. 
This decline has often cheered me, but I should be unfair to Sir 
Harold if I omitted to mention the skill with which he has 
isolated this ingredient in certain English attitudes. 


* * * 


The figure of Lamb casts its shadow over other parts of this 
book. Lamb, as Mr. Potter has pointed out elsewhere, was 
influential in the formation of the Eng. Lit. man, the humane, 
sensitive academic who has been pretty well booted out of 
Cambridge, but who still manages to cling on here and there 
in Oxford. One of his leading characteristics is a stoical refusal 
to be intimidated by the obvious. Ten years ago, at any rate, 
it was still possible to announce in an Oxford lecture that 
Wordsworth got away from that old poetic diction, that 
Dickens was ‘in some sort’ a caricaturist, that Pope and Swift 
were friends, without getting a laugh. And here we find Sir 
Harold announcing that a biographer does well to know some- 
thing about his subject, to refrain from preaching, to use tact 
and skill. ‘He should constantly remind himself that it is not 
an autobiography he is composing, but a life of someone else.’ 
Well, whatever next! Sir Harold often reviews the odd 
biography, when he is not reviewing a travel-book, and I cat 
nét help thinking that he must know more about the subject 
than he has chosen to confide to us here. But his motto, I am 
afraid, is one that might stand equally well at the head of an 
essay of Elia or the published lectures of some superannuated 
Oxonian. though actually it comes in his own essay on Tenny- 
son’s brothers: ‘There are few pastimes more agreeable than 
that of strolling through the byways of literature.’ Fair enough, 
but even a stroll should lead somewhere. 
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Marxist on Meredith 


GgorcE MEREDITH : His Life and Work. By Jack Lindsay. (The 
Bodley Head, 30s.) 

SPEAKING as one of the corrupt petty-bourgeois intelligentsia, I 
always enjoy Marxist criticism—for the first fifty pages or so. 
The brusque dismissal of accepted opinion, the leverage given 
by a firm extra-literary standpoint, the confident directness of 
attack are all invigorating. Then one begins to notice that the 
conclusions reached are almost independent of the material under 
examination; any other writer subjected to the same methods 
would yield the same results. In Mr. Lindsay’s book the method 
gems to be as follows. All Meredith’s characters who come to 
good ends do so because they identify themselves with the struggle 
of the masses. If the novel in question unfortunately fails to 
mention the masses, the approved characters are struggling for 
brotherhood and freedom, and the masses are struggling for 
brotherhood and freedom, so it comes to the same thing. The 
characters who come to bad ends do so because they resist 
the struggle of the masses, or because their identification with 
it is incomplete. Meredith's Radical political pronouncements are 
excerpted and prominently displayed. When he doesn’t make 
enough of them the Radical pronouncements of other people, 
some of whom had something to do with Meredith, are displayed 
instead. When the novels clearly illustrate this theme, they are a 
good thing; when they fail to do so, they are a bad one. And 
as far as I can see, it would all work out the same way with 
Maupassant, Amanda McKittrick Ros, Dostoievsky or Enid 
Blyton. 

Nevertheless this is an invigorating book. Criticism written with 
conviction, however cramped and repetitive, is better than 
criticism written without it. Although the works are examined 
in Procrustean style, they are examined closely, and often with 
penetration. Meredith was a man of 1848, and the ideals of 1848 
remained with him in a confused way throughout his life. Mr. 
Lindsay focuses attention on the social and political aspects of 
the novels, which he quite justly thinks have been neglected. And 
that is all he does. The chapters on, say, Feverel, Beauchamp’s 
Career and The Egoist would have made his point sufficiently; 
but as novel after novel is unrolled, and all point the same moral, 
we find that we know all the answers long before the end of the 
book is reached. By reducing all struggles and conflicts to the 
same pattern the flashing diversity that is one of Meredith’s real 
qualities is obscured; and the reduction is achieved by some very 
dubious equations, e.g. being a good lover=recognising the 
equality of women=recognising the brotherhood of man= 
identifying yourself with the revolutionary proletariat. No 
bourgeois therefore can be a good lover. This works for women 
too; the parallel chain of reasoning for the other sex proves that 
no really attractive girl can be upper class. Where Meredith omits 
to enforce this doctrine he is, of course, capitulating to a dis- 
honest romanticism. 

But once you know the formula you can allow for it; and the 
majestic progress of this dialectic strikes some sparks by the way. 
The most serious lack is a total failure to cope with Meredith’s 
style, and to read the evidence that it presents. The brilliance 
of Meredithian prose is sometimes authentic, but the pages of 
mere crackling coyness and smartness simply show (to use Mr. 
Lindsay’s categories) how far he was implicated in the society 
he was Supposed to be attacking. If Mr. Lindsay paid more heed 


to the words Meredith actually wrote, not merely to their political | 


Overtones, he would be able to see this more clearly. The same 
shift of focus might make him take Meredith’s religion of earth 
at a little less than its face value. Mr. Forster’s unkind cut— 
‘The home counties masquerading as the universe’—indicates its 
limitations. But it needs closer attention to poetry than Mr. 
Lindsay gives to see it. However, an intelligent and energetic writer 


who really means business can hardly fail to do something | 
sensible, even tied up in a Marxist strait-waistcoat; and this book | 
certainly lights up one side of its subject. There has been so little | 


800d criticism of Meredith that one should be grateful for that. 
GRAHAM HOUGH 














Edward Weeks ( 


THE OPEN HEART 


Reminiscences of the well-known ks 
American publisher and editor of oe 
The Atlantic Monthly, “civilised, 


wise, magnanimous and sunny-tempered.”” JOHN CONNELL 
(Evening News) Book Society Recommendation, 15/- 





Agnes Keith 


BARE FEET IN THE PALACE 


“Life in a tropical island (the Philippines). . . . Her atti- 
tude to life is a credit to our civilisation. .. . Her writings 
are conspicuous for warmth of heart and openness 
of mind. . . . and her books deserve their popularity.” 
RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunday Times) 18/- 





Bruce Buckingham 
THREE BAD NIGHTS 


‘For those who like their thrillers civilised ... by the 
well-known author Dane Chandos under another pseudo- 
nym; a really striking little tour de force with a Mexican 
setting and a highly sophisticated detective.’” FRANCIS [LES 
(Sunday Times) 10/6 


me (Ut ON Monday me 


With an introduction by CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


The Fatal Decisions 


The story of six decisive battles of World War II from the 
viewpoint of the vanquished. 
The Battle of Britain 
by GENERAL OF THE AIR FORCE WERNER KREIPE 
The Battle of Moscow 
by GENERAL GUNTHER BLUMENTRITT 
The Battle of El Alamein 
by LIEUT.-GENERAL FRITZ BAYERLEIN 
The Battle of Stalingrad 
by COLONEL-GENERAL KURT ZEITZLER 
The Battle of Normandy 
by LIEUT.-GENERAL BODO ZIMMERMAN 
The Battle of the Ardennes 
by GENERAL VON MANTEUFFEL 
Commentary 
by LIEUT.-GENERAL SEIGFRIED WESPHAL 


Book Society Recommendation, 25/- 





David Unwin 
A VIEW OF THE HEATH 


A new novel by the author of The Governor’s Wife, which 
was a Book Society choice in 1954, 


Les Girls 


CONSTANCE TOMKINSON 


The entertaining reminiscences of an ex-Folies 
Bergere chorus gir!, in which she surveys the 
insecurity, gaiety, and hard work of her life as 
i trouper. 

‘llustrated by David Knight, 15/- 





MICHAEL JOSEPH 





Master Politician 


RICHARD AUSTEN BUTLER. By Francis Boyd. (Rockliff, 15s.) 
Potitics WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By Ralph Harris. (Staples, 20s.) 
THE dangers and difficulties of contemporary biography are 
obvious enough, and I cannot help feeling that living politicians 
are much more suitably treated in an extended essay than in a 
book which is given the form of a serious and objective historical 
study. Hazlitt’s portraits in The Spirit of the Age and Bagehot’s 
collection in his Studies are almost perfect models, and I cannot 
understand why the form has not been revived. It is the merit of 
Mr. Boyd’s book that although it does not have the form it is 
written in the manner of an essay. Neither he nor his publishers— 
who describe the series as one of political monographs—make the 
pretence that this is a biography. It is a study, and, as such, it 
succeeds because Mr. Boyd brings to his task the craftsmanship 
which has made him a most acute political correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian. 

The journalist is well equipped for this task of providing a 
contemporary portrait. He rarely has the time to sit back and look 
at things in perspective; equally rarely can he follow a line of 
inquiry to the end. But he does see men and events closely and 
vividly; he sees them in the making and in a very real sense 
participates in them. The result is that, if he is a good journalist, he 
cannot so much portray a man or write his biography as throw 
a sudden light on some aspect of his character or-some action 
which he has performed. This Mr. Boyd does extraordinarily 
well. He is a writer who likes to make his points by understatement 
and by implication; he invites one to read between the lines and 
sits back smiling to see if the point goes home. His first chapter, 
which offers a sketch of Mr. Butler, is full of illuminating points. 
I think Mr. Boyd, who is the only man I know who can forge irony 
into a sledge-hammer, would be a little disappointed if one saw all 
the points at the first reading. But this does not matter because the 
chapter amply rewards a second reading. 

Mr. Boyd’s knowledge of the House emerges in his description 
of Mr. Butler’s manner and in a score of other points which crop 
up throughout the book. His knowledge of politics emerges 
especially in the chapter discussing the reformation of the Con- 
servative Party and policy after 1945. Mr. Butler’s contribution 
to this reformation was large; but it has been exaggerated, and it 
has never, to my knowledge, been accurately or fully described. 
Mr. Boyd pins down the nature of Mr. Butler’s contribution both 
fully and fairly. He strips the legend from the facts—‘The list of 
the “back-room boys” has been stretched to include, for example, 
Mr. Angus Maude, who never was one’—and, incidentally, gives 
a clear picture of the working of the various Conservative 
organisations during this period. This chapter is a valuable con- 
tribution to political knowledge. 


Book Society Recommendation 


2 a 
Sir Kenelm Digby 
R. T. PETERSSON 
Professor in English Literature at Smith College, Mass 


‘Well-documented and comprehensive . . . Sir Kenelm was 
born in 1603 and died in 1665 . As sea-captain, poet, 
translator and lover, Sir Kenelm was Renaissance man; 
as philosopher, scientist and inventor, he stood for the 
newer disciplines. He collected manuscripts, antiquities, 
and cooking and medical recipes. He attended séances 
and proselytised for the Catholic Church. He was a founder 
member of the Royal! Society . . . Mr. Petersson brings us 
to an excellent understanding of Digby’s thought in the 
context of his period.’ Marg Laski in the 


OBSERVER. 


Hanita 


Illustrated 25s. net 


Jonathan Cape 
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What, in the end, does Mr. Boyd find in Mr. Butler? He finds, 
first , 
a master politician. He is a trained man. | use this Phra 
in preference to the words ‘a professional’ because the Pen 
professional politician’ has become to be regarded as abusive 
. . . Mr. Butler once observed, when the activities of a clever 
young man were being discussed, ‘Ah, yes! He knows all about 
economics, but I know all about politics. 
Mr. Boyd, after making this important point, then asks Whether 
Mr. Butler is also a statesman, and he puts the issue justly, to my 
mind, by questioning whether Mr. Butler would do anything as 
radical as Peel’s repeal of the Corn Laws, if, like Peel’s action, it 
meant splitting his party and ending his own political career, M, 
Boyd says that he does not know the answer to this question, by 
makes two interesting points: first, that 
Mr. Butler has presented himself as a promoter and preserver 
of party unity. He has, throughout his career, always kept ip 
touch with the central block of Conservative opinion; 
and secondly, that judgement has to be withheld because hitherto 
Mr. Butler has been mainly concerned to apply policies of which 
the Conservative Party has approved and which, in general, have 
benefited the nation. Like Mr. Boyd, none of us knows the answer 
but he provokes some interesting thoughts. 
Politics Without Prejudice is also a life of Mr. Butler. It falls 
for almost all the dangers of contemporary biography, the very 
dangers which Mr. Boyd has avoided and so been able to produce 
a tempting 120-page essay. 
HENRY FAIRLIE 


The Very 


U.S.S.R 


Devil 
LABOUR POLICY IN THEI 1917-28. By Margaret Dewar, 
(R.LLA , 45s.) 


PROBLEMS OF INCENTIVES AND LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY IN 
Soviet INDUSTRY. By G. R. Barker. (Blackwell, 14s.) 
Mrs. Dewar has traced ‘the evolution of Soviet labour policy... 
solely on the basis of official documents’ (my italics); indeed nearly 
half her book is a straight catalogue raisonné of decrees. It is 
thus a useful but very specialised book, and by an equal fatality 
a dull one. Soviet labour policy is a subject of the greatest fascina- 
tion, as readers of Messrs. Deutscher and Schwarz well know 
Specialisation is no cause of dullness, but wilfully to confine 
oneself to decrees is to make any subject boring. The narrative 
text is lifeless, and the bibliography quotes not a single opposition 
memoir or newspaper, or Western study. This is all the more 
surprising and regrettable as Mrs. Dewar was actually there: 
a footnote suddenly reveals her (or her friends?) bartering face- 
powder for food, and stealing timber for firewood. 

That footnote is indeed an oasis in the desert; it reminds us 
that Russia was inhabited by men. The fact is that Mrs, Dewar 
belongs to that perverse school of Soviet experts whose two pillars 
are acknowledged in her preface: Mr. Carr and Miss Conolly 
Such is the passion of these distinguished students for accuracy 
and impartiality that they hardly dare describe the human beings 
involved, or venture into any other disputed field. They give us 
agenda for motives and minutes for events. Since the whole truth 
is controversial they give us only the partial truth that is safe 
But at least Mrs. Dewar tells us openly what she is doing, and 
is scholarly and accurate. Nor does her desiccation conceal bias, 
as so often desiccation does. 

One statement must be corrected, that there has been 10 
essential modification’ of Soviet labour policy since 1928 (her 
closing date). On the contrary there has been the most thorough 
conceivable revolution: more piece-work, greater inequality, 
many forms of labour direction, work pass books, Socialis 
competition, Stakhanovism, the abolition of labour exchanges 
and the Ministry of Labour, the handing over of social services 
to the trade unions. From the ordinary Western Welfare Stale 
of 1928 something totally new ha 
the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Dew 

A bad book is the devil for a reviewer. Give charity and mature 
consideration their full weight, must he not say what he thinks 
Mr. Barker has written what can only be called a mediocre party 
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The German Fifth Column 
in the Second World War 


LOUIS DE JONG 


ARTHUR KOESTLER writes: “An important and origl- 
nal contribution to the history of the Second Worid 
War.” 

Dr. de Jong investigates the whole question of the 
German Fifth Column in Europe, England and 
America. 285. nei 


Nis phrase , ., should be studied by everyone who cares intensely for 
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LORD ALTRINCHAM and IAN GILMOUR 
Preserver 
Kept in “careful review of all the evidence... all the more 


disquieting for [their] temperate approach.”—The Times 
hitherto Literary Supplement. 
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Pioneers of the Seven Seas 
ALAN VILLIERS 


A thrilling account of the adventurous pioneers, from 
the days of Bartolomeo Dias, Vasco da Gama and 
Columbus, right up to today; from the ancient Egyptian 
ships up to the liner United States. Fully illustrated. 
16s. net 


“ . , careful weighing of evidence . . .”—Manchester 


“It falls Guardian, 


he very “Everybody who values the good name of British justice 
produce should be grateful to Lord Altrincham and Mr. Gilmour 
for their indefatigable crusade.”"—Birmingham Gazette. 


,- 


FAIRLIE “I strongly recommend it.’-—Cassandra, Daily Mirror. 
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The Worker Priests 


Translated by JOHN PETRIE 


For the first time in English, here 1s an account of the 
experiment which took place in France during the 
years 1943-1954, when a number of priests living 
amongst the working people exchanged their life of 
contemplation for one of active work in factories. 

25s. net 


Available from bookstalls and newsagents Is. 6d. 
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Spanish Dictionary 
G. H. CALVERT 


Interest from day of Investment. 
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Prompt and easy withdrawals. 


An entirely new Spanish-English, English-Spanish 
pocket dictionary, ideal for the student and the traveller, 
with sections on pronunciation, regular and irregular 
verbs, and abbreviations. 12s. 6d. net 
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tract. Much more intelligent work, really useful though still 
very pro-Soviet, has come from his department (which is that 
of Economics and Institutions of the USSR at Birmingham 
University). It is a pity to see good names on the front page, 
lending their egis to something so unscholarly. 

PETER WILES 


History: For and Against 
A PLEA FOR Man. By Mario M. Rossi. (Edinburgh University 
Press, 9s. 6d.) 
UsE AND ABUSE OF History. By Pieter Geyl. (O.U.P., 20s.) 


THESE two books are of unequal value. Signor Rossi, whose work 
is known to students of Lord Herbert, Berkeley and Swift, has 
written an attack on historicism; in particular, on the historicist 
idea that all political power is justified as an outcome of ineluctable 
historical forces. But his attack is spoilt by his constantly trying to 
refute too much. In order to overthrow historicist interpretations 
of history he denies the possibility of any genuine knowledge of 
history at all. This sort of swingeing attack is liable to backfire, 
for the reader who swallows Rossi's mis-equation of the pos- 
sibility of historicist theories with the possibility of historical 
knowledge may infer that since, pace Rossi, fairly reliable 
historical knowledge does exist, equally reliable historicist theories 
may also exist. Rossi again tries to refute too much when, against 
the Hegelian and historicist idea that philosophical thought unfolds 
itself down the generations with an inherent logic, he depicts 
philosophy from Thales to Aristotle as a ‘dreary story.’ This 
strange thesis involves some amazing misjudgements. The handful 
of pre-Socratics brought western civilisation to life instead of 
leaving it tabu-ridden and inert; yet Rossi writes: ‘An average 
mind could have taken any of the steps that lead from Thales to 
Plato.’ Heraclitus and Democritus and Socrates—average minds, 
forsooth! Even his specific criticism is wrong: the attempt to 
explain manifold appearances in terms of a single factor, such as 
water, was abandoned—tacitly by Anaximenes and explicitly by 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras and the Atomists. 

Rossi nowhere criticises the most seductive and dangerous 
pretension of historicism, its claim to foretell the broad course of 
future development, and his way of attacking the idea of progress 
suggests the reason for this omission. Bertrand Russell has said 
that he went through a phase in which he believed that the 
opposite of anything Hegel had said was true. This seems to be 
Rossi’s attitude in this book. Hegel said that things get better 
and better; therefore, things get worse and worse until, in the 
end, ‘technical improvements are bound to destroy mankind.’ It 
seems that historicists have gone wrong in being optimistic rather 
than in being historicist. 

The avowed aim of A Plea for Man is to free men from the 
idea of irresistible historical forces. But the author does this by 
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Walk by Slavomir Rawicz 


“The best adventure story that I have read for years. 


If you fail to read this book you will miss an unforget- 


table experience.” 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 
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assuring men that their history is baseless, their philosophy dreary 
their science a dangerous and contemptible game with gadgets, 
and that they are sunk in ‘miserable, well-deserved unhappiness’ 
and in ‘moral rottenness’ and bound for eventual destruction A 
back-handed plea. ’ 

No one is more aware of the distorting uses to which history 
can be put than Professor Geyl. But he also knows that the only 
cure for bad history is better history. If his new little book does 
not carry the argument beyond where he left it in his Debates 
With Historians, it will at least serve as a clear and courteoys 
introduction to the larger book. 


J. W. N. WATKINS 


Their Glories Past 


TWILIGHT OF THE Manarajas. By Sir Kenneth Fitze. (John 
Murray, 15s.) 
VANISHED CHINA. By W. H. Evans Thomas. (Thorsons, 15s.) 
ELEGANT FLower. By Desmond Neill. (John Murray, 18s.) 
Tus is a curious set of books. Sir Kenneth Fitze and Mr. Evans 
Thomas both have extremely good subjects. One is the vanished 
world of the Indian Maharajas; the other the vanished society 
of the Western businessmen in China. Both societies, though taken 
for granted by Englishmen a generation ago, were extraordinary. 
They produced extravagances of incident and personality which 
it is already sometimes difficult to believe were possible. Both 
worlds were abruptly destroyed, the one by the Indian Govern. 
ment taking over the Indian States after the withdrawal of the 
British, the other by the surrender of the concessions in China and 
the triumph of Communism. Within a very few decades of the first 
French Revolution, Taine commented on the difficulty of piecing 
together what life had really been like in the ancien régime. Soon 
the life of these other two vanished societies will be hard to 
re-create. Alas, neither Sir Kenneth Fitze nor Mr. Evans Thomas 
will be remembered as an informative source book. 

Sir Kenneth Fitze’s failure is sad. He held high office in the 
Political Service in India, and has a great deal of knowledge and 
experience to draw on. Perhaps he felt the need to be discreet; 
even today, a retired officer of the Political Service could perhaps 
hardly write like Mr. J. R. Ackerley. But other officials in the past 
have written informatively and interestingly. Sir Kenneth neither 
conveys the atmosphere of the States in which he served nor 
discloses any of the interesting facts of the diplomatic history 
of their relations with the Paramount Power during his time. 
Some of these facts are still mysterious, and must one day be 
investigated. Sir Kenneth’s choice of title is strange. The 
Maharajas passed in a few months from prosperity to total eclipse. 
They had no twilight. During the years of Sir Kenneth’s service 
most of them were basking in the sun, and his book makes no 
effort to examine in detail the brief period in which their downfall 
was brought about. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, their hammer, 1s 
mentioned only once in the index, and that extraordinary person, 
Mr. V. P. Menon, not at all. 

Mr. Evans Thomas, a banker of the Chartered Bank, fails in 
rather the same way. He went to China in 1911, the year of the 
fall of the Manchu Empire, and lived there for more than thirty 
years, part of the time in Peking, which at that period was 
probably the strangest, most beautiful and most interesting city 
of the world. Who, reading Mr. Evans Thomas, could imagine 
that Peking was the same place as that described by Putnam Weale 
or Daniele Vare? 

Mr. Desmond Neill’s book is better. He joined the Malayan 
Civil Service after the war and was sent to Fukien province in 
China to learn the language and customs of the part of China 
from which have come most of the Chinese in Singapore; and 
while there he visited also Shanghai and Peking. His visit took 
place at the time when the Kuomintang was losing the civil war, 
but he was not present at the crucial moments, and does not 
describe the scenes of the Kuomintang’s rout. That happened 
when he was back in Malaya. Mr. Neill followed the accustomed 
path of the inquisitive and sensitive visitor to China, and the 
trouble is that the accustomed path has been written about 80 
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often before. Mr. Neill describes it sympathetically but without 
fresh eyes. Anybody who knows China will find hardly any new 
fact, observation or story. And for those who do not know China, 
Mr. Neill does not write with enough zest or fantasy to make the 
place come real before their eyes. 

GUY WINT 


It’s a Crime 


Tue Lorp Have Mercy. By Shelley Smith. (Hamish Hamilton, 
jJs, 6d.) Beautifully written, well-controlled study of why the 
village doctor’s bitchy wife was murdered, and why—inevitably 
_the doctor was suspected. The tart talk and drab life of an 
English village are conveyed in all their horror, and the ending 
isa cruel surprise. 

Tue Day OF THE DeEaD. By Bart Spicer. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
10s. 6d.) Cold-War thriller staged in small Mexican town, with 
bags of local colour, uncommonty well done and not at all 
dragged in, because Mexican character, and even climate, play 
their part in the plot. A good long read, with hot sunshine in it, 
and quite a bit of excitement. 

TareE BAD NiGHTS. By Bruce Buckingham. (Michael Joseph, 
\0s. 6d.) Shorter, more intensive course in Mexican colour and 
culture, with three murders at smart country club and rather a 
lot of explanation at the end from the highly civilised detective. 

BERMUDA MurDEeEr. By Van Siller. (Hammond and Hammond, 
10s. 6d.) More sunshine, this time in a neat little assembly-line 
job of marital mix-ups among the Americans well-heeled enough 
to holiday in Bermuda and to smile indulgently at such local 
British customs as wearing shorts and calling nightfall ‘lighting- 
up time.’ Blonde nympho gets hers, and ex-lover loyally suspects 
bereaved husband. 

STRANGER IN THE DarK. By Helen Nielsen. (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 
And this is what happens when a once first-rate detective-story 
writer decides to rely solely on local colour, cramming in every- 
thing that an American tripper would regard as characteristic 
of Copenhagen (except that I didn’t notice the little bronze 
mermaid), and letting Cold-War confidence-trick plot lurch from 
coincidence to coincidence. No go, Miss Nielsen. 

THE MeGsTONE Piotr. By Andrew Garve. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
Most matter-of-fact, readable twist to the Burgess-Maclean story: 
just suppose you don’t take secrets to the Soviet Union but only 
look as though you do—and then claim damages from the papers 
that yelled ‘Traitor!’ Falls a little flat at the end, perhaps, but 
cunningly worked out and cozeningly told—a thriller with no 
violence at all, and a thriller none the less. 

THE Darkest Hour. By William McGivern. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
Soft-centred toughie, like many a run-of-the-mill, exciting docu- 
mentary-gangster film, of hoods, framers-uppers, and mere 
double-crossers on New York’s dockside. Manages to be both 
gripping and forgettable—again like the gangster films. 

THE LivinG AND THE Deap. By Boileau and Narcejac. 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) This only partly pronounceable pair are 
currently conjuring up the most ingeniously mystifying plots— 
and convincing explanations—in the business; and all the more 
so for the poker-faced style. How, possibly, can the private 
detective keep on seeing, in the flesh, the lovely woman he knows 
to be dead? Tantalising, and quite irresistible—like the living 
dead woman herself. 

ONE FOR THE RoaD. By W. J. White. (Cape, 13s. 6d.) Dublin 
in wartime—black markets, bacon and eggs, no black-out, and 
perpetual benders. On one such bender, businessman-playboy 
passes out and believes himself poisoned—as many such must 
do in their time. But then there is a less dubious murder attempt: 
Was it wife, best friend, or business partner? Atmosphere good; 
characterisation goodish; suspense excellent; solution—I could be 
more pontifical if I understood it. 

A MAN AND A Hater. By Frederick Gamble. (Arthur Barker, 
12s. 6d.) Benders spin the plot, too, in this (I think) Northern 
Irish tale of the good-fellow barfly who may or may not have killed 
4 Woman acquaintance in the course of an alcoholic evening. 
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The more doubt and fear in his own mind the more benders. 
Seediness and suspense both first rate—nearly sent me on a bender 
of my own. 

CaLL IN Miss Hoaa. By Austin Lee. (Cape, 12s. 6d.) There’s 
an almost Daisy Ashford-ish innocence of eye and of expression 
about Milly Brown’s Doctor Watsoning to Flora Hogg’s 
Sherlock Holmesing, and spine-chilling accounts of places with 
names like The Cottage Loaf, where ‘the soup was made out of 
one of those powders . . . and the trifle tasted of chemicals,’ and 
such scholarly distinctions as ‘peas, tinned, of course, but not 
processed. . . .. There's a murder, too, but the meals are worse 


than death. 
CHRISTOPHER PYM 


More About Lawrence 


THE DESERT AND THE Stars. By Flora Armitage. (Faber and 
Faber, 25s.) 

Miss FLORA ARMITAGE has made a praiseworthy attempt to be 
objective in this latest biography of T. E. Lawrence. The contrast 
is all the more refreshing after Richard Aldington’s unnecessary 
vilification of Lawrence, but it is unfortunate that she mars the 
effect somewhat by an over-ornate style. This is a criticism which 
she herself applies to The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, and I am 
afraid she has fallen into the same trap. The result is a book 
which is a monument of devoted research but which grows steadily 
more indigestible as she develops her theme, It is interesting that 
she holds the reader’s attention much more easily when she is 
describing Lawrence as an archeologist or highly irregular soldier, 
but fails to do so when she seeks to explain why he elected to live 
the life of a hermit from 1922 onwards. 

It may be that the average reader is vaguely irritated by the 
curious complexes and inhibitions which led Lawrence to deny 
his undoubtedly great abilities to any really useful purpose ‘during 
the second half of his life. Such people find Lawrence the mystery 
man a far less attractive character than Lawrence the archeologist 
or architect of the Arab Revolt, and if one’s sympathies are to lie 
anywhere during this period, they must surely be with Lord 
Trenchard and the Air Ministry. It is unfair to blame the press 
for their sensational articles on Leading Aircraftman T. E. Shaw. 
Lawrence was ‘news,’ and was bound to remain so for the rest 
of his life. The fact that he had chosen an RAF barrack-room 
for his anchorite’s cell could only be expected to arouse interest, 
not allay it, and Lawrence must surely have been aware of this. 

Opinions may differ regarding Lawrence's military ability, but 
he must surely rank high among those who foresaw the Arab 
awakening after centuries of subjugation. Colonel Nasser and his 
radio commentators might, with profit, read Miss Armitage’s 
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book. But memories are notoriously fickle in the Middle East and 
the few who can still remember Lawrence are rapidly dwindling. 
Perhaps Lawrence himself would have preferred that this should 
be so, but the name ‘Auruns’ still has a touch of magic about it 
for the Bedouin. | remember discussing him with an elderly sheikh 
whose tent was pitched beside the wells at Bayir, the place where 
Lawrence first entered the deserts of Trans-Jordan after the long 
march from the Hejaz. The old man had ridden on many of 
Lawrence’s forays against the railway and | thought his epitaph 
on Lawrence gave the lie to so much of the mud-slinging to which 
we have been treated recently. For in reply to my request for his 
opinion of Lawrence he replied quite simply, ‘Of all the men | 
have ever met, he was the greatest Prince.’ 

JAMES LUNT 


New Novels 


NEVER am I so thankful to be living in the twentieth century, 
even under an atomic cloud, than when I read the gorier sorts 
of historical fiction. Not that the gore in Maurice Druon’s 
The Iron King (Hart-Davis, 15s.) is anything to complain of, 
for it seems to merit just about the amount of space it gets, 
considering the imminence of death by torture in the France of 
Philip the Fair. With intrigue, politics, religion and love, physical 
pain and degradation seem to have occupied a fair space in 
people’s thoughts, and when the risks for, say, adultery with a 
royal lady were so terrible, one gasps at the courage that ever dared 
begin an intrigue at all. Maurice Druon’s talent, as was clear from 
his strange and shimmering novel, The Film of Memory, that 
appeared in English last year, is for the evocation, at once ethereal 
and solid, of the past—in this case a past remoter yet far more 
tangible, thicker and robuster, than that of the dying courtesan’s 
dreams in the earlier book: the end of the reign of Philip IV, the 
beautiful, cold and deadly king whose last months were spent, 
among other pursuits as cruel, in suppressing finally, after seven 
years of chained imprisonment and torture, the remnants of the 
Knights Templar. A book without heroes or even precise villains, 
the portrait at various levels of an age almost unbelievably brutal, 
its main quality is urgency, immediacy: you feel the texture of 
the crowded days, the whole grain of thought and outlook, of 
how it felt to live each moment so close to danger, violence, 
unspeakable misery and, in a very few cases, as passionate hope. 

The hound in the title of Vance Bourjaily’s The Hound of Earth 
(Secker and Warburg, 15s.) is a man’s humanity, his ‘involvedness’ 
with other people. America seems a difficult place for the man 
who, even innocently, wants to pack up and run: the policeman 
bays as loudly after him as any of these hounds of conscience. 
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When the atom bomb falls, and Al realises that this js where 
his secret research was taking him, he bolts into seven anonymous 
years of flight. We meet him in his last free month, before a 
very personal and Dostoievskian policeman catches up with him 
—a humorous, gentle. even saintly figure to whom everyone, the 
dull, the depraved, the unhappy, the beautiful, in the Christmas 
toy department of the San Francisco shop where he works, turns 
for sympathy, help, and courage. Within the month Al, the 
suspected stranger, has won over all his enemies and taken on 
so many burdens of other people’s guilt that, when his wife Teads 
of his arrest in the newspaper, she can only gasp, ‘What goes 
wrong with human beings? I used to think that Al was practically 
God himself.’ A subtle, unrancorous, humorous and often terrible 
book, it sees hope, not so much in individual goodness, as in the 
eternal engagement of man to love, oppose, sympathise, pity— 
in short to live as a man, closely involved with his fellows, ugly 
and purposeless though many of their actions may be—not to 
escape into loneliness, or forgo the consequence of his own 
actions, or of theirs. 

Then two first novels: Elizabeth Hamilton’s Simon (André 
Deutsch, 10s. 6d.) is what so many women attempt, the simple 
love story—a thing that isn’t as simple as it sounds and in this 
case is complicated by the fact that there isn’t much ‘love story, 
in the normal sense of the words, about it. Very minutely, very 
accurately, it examines one of those curious but perhaps not 
unusual relationships in which a lonely woman falls passionately 
in love with a man who, though not indifferent, wants her neither 
as wife nor as mistress. The heroine is that classic figure since 
Jane Eyre, the guileless, sensitive, and ardent schoolmistress; the 
hero, if you can call him that, a singularly inhibited naval officer 
who wants nothing from her beyond the sisterly willingness to 
be ‘around’ for years on end whenever he feels like it—the 
recipient of birthday presents and postcards, the companion of 
mild little jaunts, the lunch-on-Sundays ‘chum.’ Of this meagre 
relationship Miss Hamilton has made something, if not quite 
solid, at least luminous and vivid. Her novel is not, as the first 
sentence says, ‘about Simon.’ Simon is merely the rather 
exasperating peg on which is hung a wonderfully sensitive account 
of a woman's growth in love—love fed, not by encouragement 
and response, but by dreams; love in fact for a dream, a symbol, 
a figure. All the feminine qualities you might expect are there— 
delicacy, fastidiousness, a narrow world, a severely limited 
experience, an extreme tenderness in treating the small things 
that mark the oblique, pathetic ecstasy of a love that never finds 
fulfilment. 

If Simon floats a small way above the everyday world, Karen 
Loewenthal’s The World was Old (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) is 
only too firmly anchored there by a horrifying documentary tale 
which, in a world of normal values, barely appears to make 
sense. A schoolgirl of fifteen, adopted by a dentist and his wife, 
abruptly discovers her illegitimacy and bursts out of school and 
suburbia to become first a chorus girl and amateur prostitute; 
then the mother, and soon the murderess, of a coloured baby; 
and finally the terror of a women’s gaol in which face-slashing, 
boiling-fat-throwing and Lesbianism are all part of the day's 
routine. If you compare her with the juvenile monster of Josephine 
Tey’s The Franchise Affair—again an adopted fifteen-year-old 
reverting from suburban virtue to a background of urban vice— 
Miss Loewenthal’s Stella appears simply too monstrous, her 
actions seem simply too arbitrary, for one to accept her as a 
human being: she is, and even in her final reform remains, 4 
‘case,’ a kind of sporadic, mechanically faulty automaton. Miss 
Loewenthal deserves a pat on the back (which I give rather 
gingerly) for flinching at nothing, but her talents don’t yet take 
her much beyond straight reporting. 

Honor Tracy has already been incisively witty on the subject 
of Ireland and {s brilliantly funny again (less purely witty, perhaps) 
in The Straight and Narrow Path (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), the tale of 
a Scottish anthropologist who, seeing a conventload of Irish 
nuns leaping across bonfires on Midsummer Eve, cracks his head 
against the church militant (in the person of the convent chaplain) 
by using them to illustrate an article on the persistence of ancieat 
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But boiled sweets did not always shine so bright. Once (long ago, it is 
true) the sugar confectioners were vexed by the crystallising of the sugar 
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The first attempt to cure the trouble was by adding cream of tartar and 
so ‘inverting’ enough of the sugar to prevent crystallisation. That did stop 
the crystallising to some extent, but invert sugar is hygroscopic—it 
absorbs moisture from the air, and makes the sweets that contain it damp 
and sticky. Surprisingly enough, the answer to the problem came from 
starch : glucose, made from starch, proved to be the ideal crystal inhibitor. 
Itself an energy-providing food, glucose affords a colloidal medium in 
which sugar crystals cannot form. Its use for this purpose in sugar 
confectionery is now the largest single use of glucose. 
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fertility rites. Though it may appeal mainly 
to those at least slightly acquainted with 
Ireland and/or Irish Catholicism, its jokes are 
beautifully timed to explode with serene good 
humour under the padded chairs of official 
religiosity, cant and crawthumping almost 
anywhere. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Unified Vision 


Earty Licat: The Collected Poems of 
Dorothy Wellesley. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 21s.) 
DorotHy WELLESLEY, without trying to out- 
sing or outrun anyone, has maintained an 
individual tone and a steady pace, and is-much 
nearer the goal than many who measure their 
success by their exertions. Some of her poems 
are marred by over-decoration or lack of 
economy, and that is no doubt a major crime 
in an age of austerity and angst which looks 
sternly askance at spendthrifts of any kind. 
Although not a metaphysical poet in the up- 
to-date meaning of the word (at best, wit 
writing; at worst, mere ratiocination), she is 
nearer true metaphysical poetry than many 
who march under that banner, for meta- 
physical poetry implies above all a belief in 
transcendence and in a unified vision of man 
within the cosmos. The world of Dorothy 
Wellesley, whether she brings back to life 
ancient civilisations, exotic landscapes or 
memories of childhood, is essentially imagina- 
tive, and bears the imprint of a vision which 
relates details of natural life to the plight and 
aspirations of man, poised on the edge of the 
finite and the infinite, in a poetry which lacks 
neither thought and passion nor craftsmanship, 
and which, when successful, fully deserves the 
admiration and the importance which W. B 

Yeats granted to it. 
J. CHIARI 


Reflections 

A Gallery of Mirrors, by Richard Heron 
Ward (Gollancz, 16s.), is a rare book. Mr. 
Ward has drawn a series of portraits, in part no 
doubt touched up with the pencil of his imagin- 
ation, of people who touched him closely in his 
childhood and youth; and, reflected in the 
mirror-surface of these carefully observed 
studies, we catch the faithful likeness of the 
painter himself. Mr. Ward has an objective 
understanding of people of many kinds; a 
country children’s maid, a devoted doctor, a 
ne’er-do-well cousin, a suburban intellectual, a 
hearty school chaplain are all to him real 
people, living in their own right lives that only 
abut on his own in so far as there has been an 
interchange of understanding between him and 
them. By feeling out for their responses to 
simple ideas, to God, to nature, to sex and to 
society, Mr. Ward succeeds in seeing their lives 
as a whole, in intuitively comprehending those 
parts of their experience which were never 
shared with him, even in tracing their fortunes 
through years when he was not in touch with 
them at all. 

The whole book is a monument to a par- 
ticular form of awareness. Mr. Ward would 
seem always to have stood back and seen his 
friends with an objective affection, Sometimes, 
when they touch him too deeply, as did the 
girl Helen, his first love, the impression be- 
comes blurred, and at other times, as with the 
mysterious gentleman, met at a Paris café, who 
had knowledge of the future, the portrait in its 
very mystery is perforce a little larger than 
life, But Mr. Ward's sense of awe is not re- 
served only for his mysterious acquaintances. 
Even for a somewhat over-brazen hussy of an 


actress, or for an Italian girl in Paris who 
reacts somewhat histrionically to a disappoint- 
ment in love, he retains a kind of wondering 
respect. Hobson, his ‘Hero of Nowadays,’ a 
lost intellectual who follows all the movements 
of his time and dies in desperation of finding 
the truth, is shown at a most appealing moment 
when some glimmering appears to be on the 
point of breaking through; and, as for the 
author, Mr. Ward reflects glimpses of himself 
at many moments when the mysteries of the 
world seem to offer sudden clues to a deeper 
reality. His book, which is excellent in the 
actual writing, would be worth reading for the 
record of those moments alone. 

J. M. COHEN 


The Church in Greece 

GREEK archbishops from time to time hit the 
headlines in our newspapers—because of their 
political, not their ecclesiastical, activities. The 
constitution and condition of the Greek 
Church, although it is on this side of the 
iron curtain, are practically unknown in the 
Western world. If Englishmen made _ its 
acquaintance, they would find that by Western 
standards it is altogether as strange as the 
attire of its clergy. Mr. Hammond had the good 
fortune to spend two years in Greece, and 
was given generous opportunities of exploring 
every aspect of the Church’s life. The Waters 
of Marah: The Present State of the Greek 
Church, by Peter Hammond (Rockcliff, 21s.), 
is not a systematic treatise on its history o1 
doctrine or policy, but a contemporary report, 
based on his own experiences, into which he 
has worked just so much background informa- 
tion as is needed to make a revealing picture. 
What emerges is that after a long period of 
severe ordeals and static tenacity the Church 
in Greece is now in a condition of ferment, 
and there are the beginnings of a striking 
revival in which laymen and intellectuals are 
playing a leading part. 

ALEC VIDLER 


Irrecoverably Dark 


IN Joshua Whatmough’s Language : A Modern 
Synthesis (Secker and Warburg, 25s.) learned 
term hotly pursues learned term and _ all 
too often there is no clear indication of the 
way in which they are used. The same objec- 
tion can justly be made to the use of more 
common words. Mr. Whatmough, Professor 
of Comparative Philology at the University of 
Harvard, avows that he does not write for 
experts. But time and time again it would take 
a statistician or a neurologist or a communi- 
cations engineer to see what technical con- 
cept or confused notion thereof lay at the 
back of his mind. In this book, then, both the 
novel and the traditional doctrines of philo- 
logy are obscured. Some are made impene- 
trably dark. When he apparently, though not 
certainly, deviates into sense, the professor’s 
views are either naive or limited or both. 
Meaning, for instance, is, as science teaches 
him, only one kind of activity. It is, in every 
case, quasi-electronic operations in the brain. 
But, in fact, it is the multiplicity of the things 
we do with language, that takes our eye when 
it is not blinded with science or the blanket 
phrase: e.g., ‘Every word in language signifies 
something.’ And it is one or other of these 
countless kinds of activity that we're talking 
about when we consider, in this way or that, 
what someone means. There is in this book, 
I grant, an account of the uses of language. 
But these, so it would seem, are different from 
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meaning. And they are, in Professor Wha 
mough’s view, really only four in number Th 
inexpert intelligent won't learn much from ti 
book. Nor, indeed, will the trained soldiers, ’ 


DAVID sims 


Still Waiting 

IT would have been easier to congratulate th 
publishers on the speed with which Pr 
brought out the English text of Samue| 
Beckett's Waiting for Godot (Faber, 9s. 6d) 
if im fact it was the English text. But a 
publisher's note reveals that textual deletions 
were required by the Lord Chamberlain for 
public performance of the play; and the cen- 
sored words have also been omitted jp this 
text. Why? Is the Lord Chamberlain's offige 
now to be extended to literature? 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Haydn de Luxe 
AT a first glance 


at The Symphonies of Joseph 
Haydn, by H. C. ’ 


Robbins Landon (Universal 
Edition and Rockliff, £6), the content of this 
splendid and necessary book seems almost as 
forbidding to the general reader as its price, The 
author has made one book of what should have 
been at least two. Much of the first 170 pages, 
on the sources, authenticity, chronology, textual 
problems, and style of performance, is jn- 
intelligible only to a Haydn 
already well-versed student. Much 
the same applies to the last 250 pages, a 
heavily annotated thematic catalogue of all 
the authentic, doubtful and spurious sym- 
phonies. This is all valuable material, but the 
general reader and the author’s royalty account 
would have been better served by a book half 
the size and half the price, consisting only of 
the remaining 430 pages, in which the sym- 
phonies are admirably analysed and in 
terestingly discussed in relation to one another 
and to other important contemporary works, 
with perhaps a simple thematic catalogue, a 
brief general note on the style of performance, 
and a few pages summarising the content of 
the first section. If only a small edition of this 
volume has been printed, the ‘author and 
publishers might well consider such a division 
of the material. Such a book would be worth 
ven the existing one is not 
unreasonable at its price, but who can afford 
a Rolls-Royce of a book? Included in it isa 
e of a short Haydn symphony 
never previously published. 
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Frustrate Poetry 
Tuis first English translation of one of Samuel 
Beckett’s French novels seems to be very 
adequately done; indeed it should be, & 
the author himself collaborated with 
Patrick Bowles, the translator. Molloy, by 
Samuel Beckett. (Intereps Ltd., 13s. 6d.) 8 
one of the most important of Mr. Beckett's 
novels and the one in which he manages t 
distil the greatest quantity of the frustrate 
poetry that gives his work its own peculiar 
tone. Its quality 1 have already pointed out in 
an article on Mr. Beckett’s work published i 
the Spectator some two years ago. Anyone 
interested in waiting for Godot either asa play 
or an uld read it. It illustrates very 
clearly the in - difficulty of getting thing 
here on earth—which is just too bad for 
Pp 


has 


act it 


done 
you, me 


Providence. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
coMPAN? “> 


- RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 


RECORD RESULTS 


EXPANSION AT HOME AND 
OVERSEAS 


Tae Annual General Meeting of The Rugby 
Portland Cement Co. Ltd. will be held on Ist 
June, 1956. The following is an extract from the 
speech of the Chairman, Mr. Halford Reddish : 
We are proud of the results which we are able 
to put before you today. We have for the 
first time raised our group net profit above a 
illion pounds. 
Tiles eosin all our works have beaten their 
previous records for production and deliveries. 
Once again output per man-hour was a record. 
We apologise to no one for our profits. 
What we do regret is that the dividend on the 
ordinary shares has been restricted by the 
increase in the distributed ‘profits’ tax under 
the Finance Act last autumn. The continuance 
of such a tax in face of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission is a matter for regret. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


In the circumstances our recommendation to 
you is that the dividend on the ordinary shares 
should be maintained at 1s. Od. per share. This 
year the ordinary share capital ranking for 
dividend is £1,500,000 against £1,000,000 a year 


ago. 

7 will be noted that a dividend on the 
ordinary shares of 1s. Od. per share is in reality 
one of 6.09 per cent. on the book value of the 
equity capital employed in the business. At a 
conservative estimate the present-day value of 
the assets is at least £4,000,000 greater than the 
book value, so that the real rate of dividend is 
no more than 3.3 per cent. That portion of the 
dividend on the ordinary shares attributable to 
the home market profit represents slightly over 
one penny per bag of cement. 

Itis not without interest that if the £4,000,000 
Ihave mentioned were added to the fixed assets, 
the break-up value of the ordinary shares 
would be about 30s. Od. a share. 

1955 is perhaps more noteworthy for the fact 
that the ‘A’ shares issued in 1954 have come 
into the dividend list. Under the terms of issue 
the amount attributable to the ‘A’ shares is 
£94,983 gross, out of which we propose that 
£50,000 gross be distributed as a first dividend 
of Is. Od. per share, leaving £44,983 gross to be 
carried forward to the credit of the ‘A’ shares. 


NATIONALISED MONOPOLIES 

A substantial proportion of our costs in the 
cement industry is outside our own control, 
owing to the monopolies created by nationalisa- 
tion. In our own case, of our total revenue 
expenditure in the U.K. in 1955, no less than 
40 per cent. went to the nationalised industries. 
We are entitled as taxpayers to demand that 
these industries should not be subsidised by the 
Exchequer (that is, by the taxpayers); but as 
their customers we are equally entitled to 
demand that they shall function without waste 
and with efficiency. Unfortunately they are 
monopolies: there is no external yardstick of 
competition against which their costs and their 
efficiency can be measured. 

Of our group net profit of £1,024,915, only 
37.2 per cent. came from the manufacture and 
sale of cement in the home market. The balance 
was derived from exports, investments, and sub- 
sidiaries at home and abroad. While the indus- 
tty’s deliveries of portland cement to the home 
market increased by 6.7 per cent. in 1955, our 
own increase was 22 per cent. Between 1938 
and 1955 the total deliveries of cement from 


all works in the United Kingdom rose by 63.7 
per cent. Over the same period our company’s 
deliveries increased by 276.3 per cent. 


PROGRESS OVERSEAS 
Our subsidiary company in Trinidad has had 
a successful year, closely in accord with our 
original estimates. 
In Western Australia, the 
sidiary company, Cockburn 


lant of our sub- 
ement Pty. Ltd., 
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came into production in August last, when a 
substantial reduction in the price of cement to 
the local consumer was made. 

For the first three months of 1956 our 
group’s deliveries of cement are in excess of 
those for the corresponding period of 1955. 

There is every indication at present that 
the demand for cement in the U.K. will be 
greater in 1956 than in 1955. 

The expansion which began in 1934 has con- 
tinued, with the necessary exception of the war 
years, until the present day, and is still con- 
tinuing. Immediately prior to the conversion 
to a public company in 1935 the net assets were 
£128,008. Today they are £8,938,133 at book 
values or about £13,000,000 if present values 
are taken. In the same period net profits have 
risen from £4,165 to £1,024,915. 

The acorn of 20 years ago is now a flourish- 
ing oak, Further growth lies ahead. 


A copy of the full speech may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary at Crown House, 
Rugby. 


METHUEN & COMPANY 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


THE 28th annual general meeting of Methuen 
& Company, Ltd., will be held on May 23 at 
36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
the chairman, Mr. H. N. Hug, C.B.E., M.C.: 

Your Directors are very pleased to report 
a successful year’s trading in 1955. Sales were 
higher than ever before and the Consolidated 
Net Profit before taxation was £72,597 by 
comparison with £57,841 for 1954. After pro- 
viding for taxation, the Preference Dividend 
and the recommended 10 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Share Capital, £17,739 remains of 
which £5,000 has been placed to General 
Reserve and the balance added to the amount 
Carried Forward. 

The Company is now on an even keel and 
the difficult post-war decade, during which so 
much of its resources had to be devoted to 
the replacement of back-list stock, is behind 
it. It is appropriate, however, to look forward 
as well as backward, and it would be foolish 
to deny that there are difficulties ahead of us. 
The dispute in the printing trade has left 
behind it a legacy of delays which have held 
up many publications and may postpone the 
issue of some books until 1957, with conse- 
quent loss of turnover and profit in the current 


year. 

The full effect of the recent sharp increase 
of about 15% in the cost of printing has yet 
to be felt. It has been said many times before, 
but it cannot be said too often, that the various 
processes and materials which go to make a 
book have risen in cost between three and 
five times since 1939, whereas the price of 
books to the public is relatively only frac- 
tionally higher than before the war, and with 
the exception of “paper backs” has at most 
been doubled. Publishers in fact have 
cushioned the public against the rise in costs 
by reducing their profits to what is becoming 
a perilously narrow margin. We, like other 
publishers, shall no doubt continue to be reluc- 
tant to pass on our increased costs; but the 
necessity of doing so, in part at least, must be 
faced. 


NET BOOK AGREEMENT 


The whole book trade, booksellers as much 
as publishers, are regarding with dismay the 
prospect of the Net Book Agreement being 
killed or hamstrung if the Bill on price main- 
tenance now before Parliament should become 
law without modification. It is the booksellers 


who recall most vividly the depression in the 
trade over half a century ago which was 
remedied by the institution of the Net Book 
Agreement; it is upon the smaller, “pure” 
booksellers, who contribute an essential ser- 
vice to the distribution of books in this country, 
that the burdens of this so-called reform will 
fall. It is hard to see on what doctrinaire prin- 
ciple it can be argued that the Agreement, 
which has proved its usefulness for so long 
a time, should be described as against the 
national interest. Publishers and booksellers 
are agreed that its maintenance is of the first 
importance to them; and it is clear from the 
facts about the price of books that I have 
mentioned earlier in these remarks that it has 
not led to any exploitation of the public. Quite 
the contrary. 

Our customers are the booksellers and it is 
to them that we sell our books. Their pros- 
perity always must be one of our first con- 
cerns; and it is much to be hoped that neither 
this present legislation nor any other of the 
many current problems will increase to an 
intolerable degree the difficulties of an essential 
and not too well rewarded trade. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


Chapman & Hall, like the parent company, 
achieved a record turnover in the year under 
review. This was the first full year of trading 
after the abolition of the quota on imports of 
scientific and technical books, and Chapman 
& Hall were therefore able considerably to 
increase the sales of the publications of their 
New York associates, Messrs. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., and the Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration. If the promises and intentions of the 
Government of increasing the facilities for 
technical education in this country are fulfilled, 
Chapman & Hall should be able to look for- 
ward to a steadily widening market both for 
their own scientific and technical books and 
for those of their American associates. 

My colleagues on the Boards of Methuen 
and Chapman & Hall who devote their whole 
time to the Companies’ service and the men 
and women in every Department and at Book 
Centre have worked hard and loyally to pro- 
duce the good results you see and I am sure 
it is the Shareholders’ wish that I should say 
“Thank you” to them all. In addition to his 
normal work our Managing Director, Mr. Alan 
White, has had an active year as President of 
the Publishers’ Association. 





THE STOCK EXCHANGE ON SHOW 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THe Chancellor is a practical man and 
perhaps the reason why he decided against 
a capital gains tax as one of the ways and 
means to restrict consumer spending is 
that he found out that it would immediately 
cost the Treasury, not the taxpayer, money. 
The latest statistical brochure published by 
the Council of the Stock Exchange shows 
that the market value of all sterling 
securities quoted on the Stock Exchange 
(omitting investment trusts) declined last 
year by £1,800 million. To be precise, 
ordinary shares went up £550 million and 
fixed-interest securities went down £2,350 
million. Incidentally, this is not a very good 
recommendation for the Chancellor's 
savings drive. Indeed, if the Stock Exchange 
were not a public-minded body, it could 
advertise its market in ordinary shares as 
being likely to ofter far greater prizes than 
the Chancellor's premium bonds. Of course, 
if the severe disinflationary measures 
ordered by the Treasury do their job as 
they are meant to do, they will depreciate 
the market values of ordinary shares on the 
Stock Exchange (another good reason for 
not having a capital gains tax). If, however, 
the disinflation is not effective, the present 
recovery in the gilt-edged market will be 
short-lived. 

But to return to this statistical brochure 
from Throgmorton Street. The Chairman 
and Council of the Stock Exchange are to 
be praised for the trouble they have taken 
and the expense they have incurred in com- 
piling for the public this detailed series of 
statistics, giving the total amounts of 
interest and dividends paid over the past 
five years on all quoted stocks and shares 
(to which they have now added the figures 
for 1947), but | am beginning to wonder 
whether the information in its present form 
is not too dangerous for the ignorant. The 
dividends shown are, of course, based on 
the nominal share capital, but as everyone 
knows, except the politically biased, this is 
meaningless. What is important is the rate 
of earnings on the real capital employed in 
the business. A trade unionist may be 
incensed at seeing that his company is pay- 
ing a dividend of, say, 30 per cent., although 
it may be making a return of only 3 per 
cent. on the accumulated capital which it 
has invested through the ploughing back of 
profits. 

* + * 

The brochure states that the amount of 
gross dividends paid in 1955 (£522 million) 
was 17.4 per cent. higher than in 1954 and 
85 per cent. higher than in 1947. This might 
excite the politician who finds that wages 
and salaries went up only 8.2 per cent. last 
year and were 80 per cent. higher than in 
1947. But again the figures are meaningless, 
for the tax deducted from the receiver of 
dividends is usually much higher than the 
tux deducted from the receiver of wages 
The recent Whitc Paper on The Economic 
Implications of Full Employment found 
that over the period 1938 to 1955 wages and 
salaries had increased by very much more 
than dividends—by 255 per cent. against 
80 per cent.—and that while the real value 
of wages and salaries had increased by 40 

er cent. over this period the real value of 
dividends had actually declined by 30 per 


cent. As a spending force the increase in 
dividends income is not comparable with 
that of the increase in wages and salaries, 
for, according to the White Paper, dividend 
payments by companies are only about 5 
per cent. of total incomes. All these statisti- 
cal niceties make me think that the Stock 
Exchange would be better advised if it con- 
fined its statistical brochure to illustrating 
the practical part which it plays in the 
national economy. It is a very important 
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part, for it is the open capital market Which 
channels savings into investment, which 
provides industry with the capital it Needs 
for expansion and re-equipment, which 
enables the Government to fund its floatin 
debt and find the capital for the national 
ised industries, which finds the money algo 
for a great deal of the social investment in. 
housing. Moreover it is the machine which 
makes it possible for the Inland Revenyg 
to collect its death duties. Our mixed 
capitalist economy could not operate for g 
week without the Stock Exchange, and the 
Statistics expressing this vital function are 
those which it should advertise, 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THe market in industrial ordinary shares 
has come back five points from the top of 
its post-Budget recovery, and as a Stock 
Exchange account was ending on Tuesday 
business tended to be more restricted. The 
gilt-edged market has also become more 
restrained except the market in the short- 
dated bonds which was helped by the fall 
in the Treasury Bill rate to 5 per cent. The 
funding operations and the threat of 
another round of wage claims are serving 
to check the rise in medium-to-long 
Government stocks. There seems little cause 
to put industrial ordinary shares higher, 
seeing that dividend restraint is becoming 
the order of the day. Rugby Portland 
Cement reports record profits, but the 
chairman, Mr. Reddish, keeps the dividend 
unchanged at 20 per cent. and points out 
that the real rate of dividend on the present- 
day value of the Company’s assets is no 
more than 3.3 per cent. This he regards as 
an inadequate return for the risks involved. 
However, he looks forward to the day when 
the directors can take a less austere view 
of their dividend policy. With a yield of 
4.2 per cent. on the Ss. shares at 23s. 3d. | 
regard Rugby Portland Cement as fully 
valued. The market was reminded of the 
difficulties in the furniture trade (on 
account of the hire-purchase restrictions) 
by New Day Furnishing, which has been 
forced to cut its interim dividend. I have 
hoped, however, that Times Furnishing will 
be able to maintain its dividend (20 per 
cent.), and I regard its Ss. shares at 12s. 6d. 
to yield 7.7 per cent. as not unattractive. 


a ” + 


There are certain ‘growth’ equity shares 
which theaverage investor is prepared tokeep 
in his portfolio over good times or bad, year 
in and year out. One is IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES which has just published 
another satisfactory annual report. Others 
are ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 
(yield 4.3 per cent.), METAL BOX (yield 3.65 
per cent.), BABCOCK AND WILCOX (yield 3.8 
per cent.), MARKS AND SPENCER (yield 3.3 per 
cent. on old dividend), UNITED STEEL (yield 
5.65 per cent.) and, of course, SHELL TRANS- 
PorT (yield 3.9 per cent.). These are shares 
to sleep on (as the yields indicate), and if 
you wake up in two years’ time you are 
supposed to find them much higher and in 
five years’ time perhaps doubled in price 
This is not an opinion | am prepared to 
hold blindly Even if it is true that over 
the years these shares will move up in 
market value, it is surprising how much 
they can fluctuate in the meantime. It is 


probably the 2 per cent. stamp duty which 
makes most investors inclined to hold onto 
a good share, for it has to fall nearly § per 
cent. before the expenses of selling and 
buying back can be covered. But to return 
to Imperial Chemicals. Most people were 
disappointed by the absence of any increase 
in the dividend (I had myself expected 124 
per cent. instead of 10 per cent.), especially 
in view of the excellent trading results, [t 
will be found that turnover has gone up 
by 16 per cent. and gross income by about 
12 per cent. It is satisfactory to see that 
profit margins advanced slightly in the 
second half of the year—gross income 
being £32.7 million from a turnover of £205 
million against £20.8 million from a turn- 
over of £206 million in the first half. But 
dividends received from associated com- 
panies in the last half may partly account 
for this difference. Net profits after tax rose 
from £21.7 to £23.9 million. Depreciation 
was increased from £16.6 to £20.4 million, 
which reflects the heavy capital expenditure 
incurred. The £130 million spending pro- 
gramme announced in 1954 is still only half 
completed, Earnings on the ordinary capital 
came to 314 per cent. so that the dividend 
is over three times covered. At 45s. to yield 
4! per cent. ICI can safely be put on the 
‘permanent list 


* * 


From the astronomical figures of this 
giant company | turn to the modest profits 
of a company with a capital of only 
£200,000—the RFD Company—whose 
1955 results will be announced shortly. 
What will make them interesting is the fact 
that with Government approval the com- 
pany is now making the rubber dinghies 
which have to be carried by all ships as 
ancillary apparatus in place of the buoyant 
apparatus as previously used. It has devel- 
oped six-, ten- and twenty-men dinghies 
which are specially suitable for merchant 
ships. Deliveries began in the middle of last 
year so that the 1955 results should have be- 
gun to reflect this improvement. Further, the 
company is making a raft for fire-fighting 
and civil defence which has been approved 
by the Home Office, and a helicopter rescue 
net which the Admiralty has accepted. This 
enterprising company earned 56 per cent. 
and paid 25 per cent. on capital which has 
subsequently been increased by a third by 
the issue of 2s. shares at 6s. An interim 
dividend of 6 per cent. was paid last 
Novenber and if the final of 10 per cent. 
is merely repeated the 2s shares at 5s. @ 
yield of 6.4 per cent., would be obtainable. 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Tuat different people see very different things I 
am always discovering. I have a friend who 
can never look at a new housing estate with- 
out getting worked up about the corn he 
could grow on the land, and sometimes I 
find myself. wondering about little, huddled- 
Ggether cottages in places where the poor 
land round about might have given each cot- 
tage room in plenty. A friend who comes with 
me up to the hills once in a while is a geolo- 
gist, While I look at a pair of carrion crows 
siiling round a crag or a curlew rising from a 
peat bank, he sees something very different, 
and words like boulder clay, fissure, fault 
and glacier tumble from his lips. A gentleman 
who wrote to me about this sort of thing the 
other day described how an old millworker in 
Kendal, who had never been out of his native 
place, was taken on a mill outing to the lakes 
—Windermere or Derwentwater. The old 
fellow stood for a long time, for he had never 
seen such an expanse of water before, and then 
he said, ‘My, but if we had a Kent like this at 
Kendal, wouldn’t it make our mill go!’ I don’t 
know what Wordsworth would have thought 
of such a remark. A civil engineer might have 
patted the old fellow on the back. The beauti- 
ful lake to this old man meant power to drive 
a mill wheel and the poet might have seen the 
reflection of the clouds. 


RINGED BIRDS 


Seven million birds have been ringed in 
North America, I read the other day, since 
the system of marking birds in this way began 
at the end of the last century. According to 
details published by the American Fish and 
Wildlife Service 600,000 ringed birds have 
been traced, establishing some interesting facts. 
A tern ringed in New Brunswick died in Scot- 
land, a pintail ringed in Labrador was shot 
three weeks later in this country, a Cape Cod 
black duck died in Newfoundland seventeen 
years after being ringed and yet another pin- 
tail marked in California was shot 4,500 miles 
away on a Pacific island three months later. 
Not long ago I handled two ringed birds. 
They were a sparrow and a thrush. One proved 
to be a local resident and the other had come 
from Yorkshire, some eighty-five miles, Before 
lever heard of ringing birds, when, as a boy, 
I used to stand and wait for flighting ducks, 
itsometimes came to me that they migkt have 
travelled half-way round the world from a 
swamp in Siberia or a jheel in India and I had 
qualms about shooting them. Had I found 
tinged birds in my bag I think I might have 
given up shooting them a great deal sooner. 


FISHING Ways 


One must applaud progress. I once knew a 
blacksmith who had several novel ways of 
getting fish—one of them with a hammer with 
which he would strike boulders and exposed 
rocks at low water, stunning the fish which he 
cooked on a burnished shovel and ate without 
removing heads or tails. Stunning fish is done 
by electricity now, of course, and in New 
Zealand the equipment has been improved. A 
petrol engine is used to run a generator that in 
turn produces a pulse that matches the tail 
Movement of fish as they swim about. The 
fish are attracted by this and come within 
range of an electrode that stuns them. They 
are then removed from the water. The method 
8 said to be the most effective used yet. The 


‘ 


outfit weighs about half the weight of an 
average man and I suppose the sound of the 
motor would betray the user who tried to 
make a haul of salmon with it. My old black- 
smith was a great deal less likely to come 
under suspicion while ‘fishing’ with his ham- 
mer! 


HEDGE CARE 


In the successful care of a hedge there are 
two main months for putting things in order— 
May and September. Hollies and laurels are 
best trimmed with a knife, but privet, box and 
small-leafed sorts of hedge have to be cut 
with shears. Renovation by drastic cutting 
back in a privet hedge often saves a good part 
of the garden being deprived of light, and the 
hedge seems to like it. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 48, C, W. SHEPPARD 


BLACK (5 men) 
i, (azar 
oy Kh 


Wuirte to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week. 

Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Hartong: Q-K 2, 
| threat Q-Kt 4.1... 
| B-K B 6; 2 R-B 4. 
ti... REG 2 
A Q-K 4.1...B-Q5; 
2 OG. F206 
R-Q 5; 2 Kt-Kt 7. 
Beautiful exampleof 
double ‘Grimshaw’ 
i.e., interference of Black R and B with each 
— squares being Black’s K B 6 and 

Problem No. 45 was unsound, composer’s key 
of QP being defeated by Ktx Kt. Apologies 
for my failure to spot this and thanks to solvers 
who wrote pointing out the flaw. 


* 


Last week I mentioned the remarkable game, 
Spassky-Bronstein: its length prevents me from 
giving notes that begin to be adequate. One of 
the most original games I can remember. 

White, Spassky Black, BRONSTEIN 
Opening, King’s Indian Defence 
P-K 5 














WHITE (7 men) 


PORT. 
if 
wo 
oenees 
eo 


Kt x 
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R-Kt 1 ch!; 26 P x R=Qch, R x Qch and mate next 
move! 
(f) Better Kt-R 3 at once: text loses valuable time. 
(zg) R-Q 1 is better, preventing Black’s P-B 3 manceuvre. 
(h) Greatly improving his chances: if in reply 29 P x P, 
en 29... P-Q 4! 


(i) Starting a series of over-elaborate Kt moves. Simply 
Kt (R 3) x + was much better. 
se! Better 33... Kt x B P; and if 34 Q-R 4, then 


-..Kt-R4. 

(k) Decisive: Black’s position is now shattered. 

() If 48... R-B 3; 49 Q-Kt 5 ch and if 48... Kt-B 5; 
49 Q-Kt 3 mate. A fascinating game, in spite of errors 
caused by its great difficulty. 
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Kt-Kt 5 
Kt-B I 

B x P(e) 
Kt-Q 6(/) 
Kt-B4 ‘ 
Kt-R 3 Kt-R 4 
24Kt x Bch RX Kt Resigns (/) 


(a) With the later sacrifice of the queen in view, an 
extraordinarily jmaginative concept. 

(6) If 9 B-B 2, then 9 . . . Q-B 5; and White has nothing 
better than to play for a draw by 10 B-K 3. 

(c) Best. If 12 Q-B 2, then 12... Kt-Q Kt 5! with 
advantage. Black now emerges with 2 Bs. and 2 Ps. for 
queen and _— attacking c 

(d) All this ultimately turns out weil; it is of doubtful 
correctness: better first K-R 1 and Q back to B 2 or K 1. 

(e) Missing a great opportunity (as he pointed out after 
the game). Correct is 20... Kt-K 2! threatening Kt x BP, 
whereupon both knights join in attack—and if 21 P x P?, 
Kt-B 4; 22 P x P d.ch, K-R 1; 23 Q-K 1 (Q-B 2 loses 
queen), Kt-Q 6; 24 Q-Q 2, Kt-R 5 ch; 25 K-Kt 3, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
& GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Recorp Fire, Accident, and Marine premium 
income of £29,322,137 and a record new Life 
business of £12,369,040 were announced in the 
Statement issued by Sir John R. Hobhouse, 
M.C., Chairman of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe Insurance Company Limited, with 
the 120th Annual Report and Accounts. 

Underwriting profit at £1,416,023 (or 
4.8%), although somewhat lower than the 
previous year’s record figure, was neyertheless 
entirely satisfactory. 

Fire premiums totalled nearly £124 million, 
and despite serious losses from hurricanes and 
other windstorms in the United States, the 
underwriting result (at 6.5%) had been 
favourable. The Accident Department had had 
another satisfactory year, with a profit of 
£465,638. At the close of the 1954 Marine 
Account, a profit of £139,418 had been dis- 
closed. 

An increased Final Dividend of 27s. per 
share is recommended, making Sls. for: the 
year, against 45s, 6d. for 1954. 








A. PEACHEY & COMPANY 
CONTINUED EXPANSION 


Tue 19th ordinary general meeting of A. 
Peachey & Company Limited was held on 
April 30 in London, Mr. C. W. Hutley, F.C.LS., 
A.A.L.P.A. (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

In his circulated statement, the chairman 
referring to the rapid expansion of the Group 
said that the Group profit amounted to 
£278,000 whilst net rental income had in- 
creased from £42,000 to £62,000. 

A fair measure of importance was attached 
to the Atlas Estate, in which the Group held a 
50% interest and reasonable profits could be 
assured arising from sales for the next two or 
three years. The final purchase of Alperton 
Estate was included in the accounts and the 
sales campaign had met with reasonable suc- 
cess. The investment in Coventry Shops had 
now been completed. 

Further acquisitions had been made during 
the year in various parts of England. Only 
isolated sales were completed to June, 1955, 
but subsequent results were extremely encour- 
aging. Purchase of good investment properties 
was difficult but progress was still being made 
and would continue to be made. 

Concerning income, the chairman said that 
the Group had not, save in a few minor ex- 
ceptions, increased the rents of houses and 
maisonettes under the Housing Repairs and 
Rents Act, 1954. Due to restrictions imposed 
by the arbitrary calculated maximum increases 
permitted under that Act, and the large capital 
outlay that would be involved, it would not 
be an economic proposition to increase the 
rents. 

The Directors would continue to give their 
full efforts in endeavouring to maintain the 
high profit standard. 

The report was adopted. 





Strict Sonnets 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 322 
Report by Richard Usborne 


A prize of six guineas was offered for a sonnet using the rhymes given as illustration of 
this verse form by the Concise Oxford Dictionary (e.g., pig bat cat wig jig hat rat fig; 
lie red sob die bed rob or lie red die bed pie wed). 


THERE was a bumper entry for this brute 
of a test. Brute, because entrants couldn’t 
know by what standards I would judge. 
And I didn’t know myself, until I had 
read the first 200 sonnets offered, that I 
was going to prefer sense (anything that 
added up) to poetic diction that sounded 
good but meant little. Therefore my first 
three (gory) prizes. And E. G. Moore’s gets 
the £3 because of all the entries only his 
could, I think, just conceivably have been 
accepted by a dazed editor (of Heaven- 
knowswhat sentimental publication), in this 
century, as an In Memoriam from a heart- 
rent Nanny with a taste for verse. Mollie 
Dillon’s comes next, because of her sixth 
and eighth lines, which (I hope) I shall 
remember for the rest of my life. I might 
have put Charles Russell’s first but for that 
crash, as disbelief becomes unsuspended, 
on the last word. How ‘rob’ floored them, 
entry after entry! Hats off to Stephanie 
Gifford for the last line, then, of her sonnet 
entitled (useful things, titles, for setting the 
scene and mood!) “The Forsaken Teddy- 
Girl’: 

Oh Rob, come back, come back, I love 

you, Rob! 

And to four other poets for brave last 
lines on the other rhyme, e.g.: 

‘I blame,’ he mused, ‘that steak and kidney 

pie 
We always serve on Early Closings (Wed)’ 
N. F. THOMPSON 

Prince Rainier and his wedding came in 
eight times, Lord Emsworth three times, and 
a witch’s stockpot (pig, cat, rat, fig, etc.) 
many times. Adrienne Gascoigne found 
good special meanings from architecture 
and building for pig, bat, cat, and die, and 
tells me that pie is a book of liturgy. Hers 
was a highly commended entry. There were 


three ingenious entries with split words, 


e.g., J. A. Lindon’s 
Lady, your charms bewilder me! What pig 
mentation in those matchless eyes? What bat 
tlements of teeth! 
and so on, through some distinctly odd 
endearments, to 
. . . Ring then, bells (our ding of wed)! 


And I liked R. Marriott’s cricketing sonnet, 
entitled ‘The Angry Batsman’ (he had been 
given out LBW). The last line was 

Were any umpires’ parents ever wed? 
Commended entrants: Judith Tosh, D. L. L. 
Clarke (three offerings), Lakon, Iris St. Hill 
Mousley, Jennifer Plowman, whose ‘In 
Defence of Pleasure’ ended happily with: 

I think four potted larks and partridge pie 

Shall be my dowry, if I come to wed. 
H. B. McCaskie (a crack at Russia, 
‘They say that Stalin was a rooting pig.. .’), 
R. Kennard Davis, Lord Dunsany, H. R. 
Douglas, Trooper Jones and Rhoda Tuck 
Pook. Here are the prize-winners then: 
Three guineas to E. G. Moore; two guineas 
to Mollie. Dillon; one guinea to Charles 
Russell. 

PRIZES 
To A DeaD CHILD 
(E. G. MOORE) 

That day he watched the gardener feed the pig, 
The time he lost his loved new cricket bat, 
And that gay morning when he saw the cat 
Make hay of our old neighbour’s precious wig! 
And then, his dancing that preposterous jig 
Upon his little sister’s new sun hat, 
Shaking it as a spaniel shakes a rat. 
That face he pulled when first he ate a fig. . .. 
And now we see him all so silent lie, 
The cruel mark upon his face so red, 
After that one, astonished, bitter sob. 
His stumbling footsteps as he turned to die 
Aimed towards the useless comfort of his bed, 
As if life gave only for death to rob. 
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(MOLLIE DILLON) 
One hears no more the grunting of the pj 
Low in the lanes now swoops the soundless bat; 
And hark! is that the miaowling of a cat? 
Madame, retiring, puts aside her wig, : 
But in the barn the farm-hands dance a jig: 
The shepherd fans the milkmaid with her hat, 
And fiying feet disturb a startled rat, 
While Corydon tempts Phyllis with a fig, 
Under the moon the fields enchanted" ie: 
But in the house the murderer’s knife is red 
Whose stroke cut short the terror-stricken sob 
Wrung from his victim just about to die: 
Stripped of her jewels sags across the bed 
The wigless lady whom he killed to rob, 


MIXED UP Boy 
(CHARLES RUSSELL) 
I] chivved him, and-he screamed just like a pig 
And Ernie didn’t half give him a bat— 
You see we can’t no longer get the cat 
From that old geezer up there in his wig, 
And if he’d died we’d never dance the jig 
With rope for necktie and a hood for hat— 
1 kicked his face in when he called me rat, 
It went a lovely purple, like a fig. 
My Mum asked where I'd been. I told a lie 
She knew, because my knuckles were all red. 
She sat down with a silly sort of sob, 
A talked wet, how she wished that she could 
ie. 

I went and washed, and lay down on my bed, 
And thought about the next time we would 

rob. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 325 
Set by Allan O. Waith 


Pure water is the best of gifts that man to 
man can bring, 

But who am I that I should have the best 
of everything? 

Let princes revel at the pump, let peers with 
ponds make free, 

Whisky, or wine, or even beer is good 
enough for me. 
A prize of six guineas is offered for an 

equally casuistical justification of any other 

minor vice in four lines of verse. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 325,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by May 15. Results on 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 886 


ACROSS 9 Cheat the small type of flatterer and so 
get control (8). 


‘And that one —— which is death to 





16 
19 


23 
25 
27 
28 


Two prizes wil! be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition ot Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


hide’ (Milton) (6). 

Although the poor usher was in debt 
he was genial (8). 

The tongue of a shoe (6). 

The author of 1 could cut this from a 
rock, according to Dr. Johnson (8) 
‘Horribly stuffed with of war’ 
(Shakespeare) (8). 

Vie in the way of stealing (6) 
Crystal-gazer discovers the weight (4). 
It makes its first half its second (5-5) 
Only one of these should be burned 
(6-4). 

Jack takes the cake with this (4). 

The dawn chorus of the dawn chorus 
(6). 

Proverb about laments is very cutting 
(8). 

The elk gets a talking-to way out Wes! 
(5, 3). 

‘but his clear yet 
earth’ (Shelley) (6) 


reigns o’er 


5 Gilbertian figure is sore confused (4). 


11 
14 


17 
18 
19 
21 
22 
24 
26 


When they make a /apsus linguae it’s 
forked (6). 


DOWN 
Matthew Arnold’s memory pil!s? (7) 
Hardy heroine carries a nice load (9) 
Hot gun represents nothing at all (6). 





The escapist’s favourite architectura! 
feature? (8) 

Wet as a vast expanse of water (5). 

All tressed up for dinner? (7) 

Giants in the gymnasium (7). 

The Lady of Shalott was haif-sick of 
these (7). 

Official wand of Midas (9). 

It might be a bugle, Don (8). 

Medical (anag.) (7). 

Uncles of the braves? (7) 

Actars in home-spun (6). 

Stick it for bewitched aviation (5). 
Puss gets a duck (4). 











opened alter noon on May 1S and a dressed: ¢ rossword No. 886, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


The winners of Crossword No 
Street, Clare, Suffolk, and Mr. E. G. Hoca, Yattendon, Newbury; 


Solution on May 18 


Solution to No. 884 on page 639 


884 are: Dr. J. A. B. Stewart, 21 Callis 
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members of the Clinic Staff will also take) 650 collections with comprehensive subiect’ Siudents of good general education. Foreign 
individual atten- 
‘ LISHERS LTD., 69 Victoria Street, S.W.1. | tion. — Prospectus on application to Head- 


Gc, ale P scie| 

ies alttivalest, and on snptect POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 

at Snel pad = goensg ~ a = W | (all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 

week: Post (a) r KPa «* . 5035. AR DEPARTMENT | B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. 

£1,148, (c) £550-£904. For post (c) starting| De grees and Diplomas, Law and Professional 
Exams., Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. 


B92, Wolsey 


ticular ee . FRE 30 or over. Full par-| . 

ty, Civil Service ¢ <M cig ag Be ot to Welbeck College, Worksop, Notts. The object of the College Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894. 

wee London, W.1, quoting No. is to prepare boys for entry to the Royal Military Academy UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, Department 
“ath Man Goset™ must be re-| 1 Sandhurst, with a view to their eventual commissioning as Regular eee LYN TRUST. Noo-Residential 


|Summer School in LAW AND SOCIETY 
8-18 AUGUST, 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 884 F : 3 3 : 
pAcross. — 1 Makeweieit. 6 Abut. 16 entry into the College will be between 154 and 16} years (approxi- ic tenn Gt Ge ieautel on te 
=m | Interlude. 12 Massinger. 13 End mately). Tuition and board will be free but the cost of other | Historical Development of English Law, 
: aneayrics. 16 Arca. 18 Colt. 20) j i rine ~ i aj English Courts of Justice with particular 
Constables 23 Shape. 24 Repudiate. 27| general maintenance will be borne by parents according to their lly ~ A Be pag oy my 3 
— 28 Loses 29 Fare. 30 Telephoned.| | met income. Closing dates for applications is Ist June, 1956. Welfare State and Trade Unions and the 
i Tar fadam. 2 Keclson, 3 Warn-| ‘ j i ¢ » obtaine > Je }Law. The course will be held in central 
The M icine. ; Hat-tricks. 7 Bounder. 8) Founpenss ang application forms a be obtained from the War London, Fee for the whole course, 5 guineas 
Geamans. 9 Grief 14 Pecksniff. 15 Rio Office (MP 6 (b)/155), London, S.W.1. | Details and application forms from Director 
2 Pena eatdolph. 19 Leander. 21 Liaison. | of Extra-Mural Studies (Room 259), Uni- 
= Fells. 25 Piece, 26 Eased versity of London, Senate House, W.C.1. 
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LITERARY 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY, Every year people of all ages, coached 
by the London School of Journalism, turn 
their holiday experiences to account by 
writing articles or stories, Why not you? If 


you acquire the professional touch you 
always make money with your pen. Free 
book and advice from Prospectus Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. MUS. 4574. 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT 


can 


ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interest you E.M.I 
Institutes Dept., S.P, 50, London, W.4 
(Associated with H.M.V.) 

BIRTH CONTROL TODAY by Dr. Mari 
Stopes, 7s 6d (post 8d.) *MARRIED 
LOVE’ and other vital books Mother's 
Clinic, 108. Whitfield St., London, W.1 


‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success 
No Sales—No ees. Send for FREE Sl 
‘Know-How Guide to writing Success.’ B.A 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1 

LITERA'TY TYPING, 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon 
Theses, plays, Accuracy assured E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
ot Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House Regent Street, W.1. Suitable st 

ar revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 14 per cent of sales basis, Unsuitab 
stories are returned with reasons for rei 
tion Address your MS. to Dept. C23 
FREE, “The Professional Touch,”’ concern 


ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23 

TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS, Work 
of the highest quality speedily dispatched 
Margaret Allan, 174 Manchester Road, 
Bradford 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 





SHOPPING BY POST 


BLANKETS DIRECT FROM MILL from 
10/- size, Wholesale Prices, Send for F 
Illustrated Brochure and Patterns. Bradf« 
Blanket Co., Dept. S, 131 Manchester Road 
Bradford 5 

DRIED APRICOTS, Superlatively ex 
lent. Finest South African. 3 Ib, 17s. 6d 
6 Ib. 34s, PEACHES IN SYRUP. Large 
Halves. Choice South African. A _ select 
shipment, one of the best since the War 
30 tins. 6 for 33s, PENEAUS SAR- 
DINES. In Pure Olive Oil. Original 4 oz 
tins. 8 for 6d. HARICOTS VERTS 
Delicious stringless beans. 28 oz. tins, 6 for 
30s, PEELED SHRIMPS. Taste as if they 
have just been caught. A direct imp 


I 





rt from 
Norway for many years and one of our m 
popular Specialities. 34 oz. tins, 6 for 20 
All weights net All prices,Post Pa 





SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philp 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Don't 
waste time nursing rheumatism catarrh 
bronchitis, colds, covghs, sore throats and 


suchlike nuisance ailments. They can be pre- 


vented, checked, relieved and remedied so 
easily with aid oi garlic, that age-old 
remedy of Nature: Renowned for 5,000 


years as a powerful purifier and healer, Get 
to know Garlisol non-smel! deodorised gar 
lic tablets. Send 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with 
booklet of life-conserving information.—Gar 
lisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 


52s 


SPRING BOXES of Selected Flowers posted 


different varieties as they come Into season 
10s., 15s. or £1.—Cowen Poltesco Flowers 
Ruan Minor, Helston Cornwall 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
RESIDENTIAL COURSE 
entitiec 
A STUDY OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
An advanced Course ‘or Teachers 
and other students 
at MADINGLEY HALL, CAMBRIDGE 
4—i1 AUGUST, 1956 
Fee for the course, including costot 
residence at Madingley Hall, £6.10.0 


Further information may be obtained fron 
The Secretary, Board of Extra-Mura 
Studies, Stuart House, Cambridge 











FOR SALE 


PIANOFORTE : BECHSTEIN, upright over- 
Strung, well preserved, keys sound (101542). 
What offers?—Box 3862 

SINK, ASCOT, modern, streamlined and in 
good condition, owner is going abroad for 
some years and is prepared to selj it at) 
reasonabie cost of £10.—Box No. 1001. 

SIX HALF . YEARLY WELL - BOUND 
VOLUMES OF ‘The Listener’ for sale— 
1931-2-3. Read Chesterton, Agate, Mosley, 
Churchill, Betjeman, Wells, Huxley—the lot. 
Offers at least to cover cost of advertisement 
(1 guinea) to F. McAndrew, 10 Hadlow | 





Road, Sidcup, Kent, 


ACCOMMODATION | 


| 
PRIVATE ADVERTISER offers four-berth 
Caravan, immaculate condition, complete| 
with all linen, cutlery, é¢tc., for touring N.| 


and S. Irciand, where no parking restrictions | 








apply. Available fortnightly periods now on-| 
wards.—**Hartris,"" Rostrevor, Co. Down,| 
N.I | 


en ve | 


ACCOMMODATION 
WANTED 

CAN ANYONE recommend seaside bunga- 

Ow or cottage, sleep 3, July 21 for 2 weeks. | 


Quiet place preferred, Essex, Sussex, Kent. 
Box 3866. 








HOTELS 


APPLEBY, Westmorland, GARBRIDGE 
HOTEL. Beautifully situated between Lakes | 
and Pennines, Fishing, Golf, Billiards, | 
Library and Music Room. TV, R, Licence. | 
Cent. Htg, A.A. & R.A.C. A ‘Signpost’ | 
yuntry house hotel, Lovely in Spring. Tel.: | 
1 
BOURNEMOUTH. CONNAUGHT 
COURT. W. C.iff. Tel. 1944. 33 rms., 200 
sea front, Gardens, Putting Green.) 
Garages. Superlative food, 74-8 gns. weekly. | 
Summer, 9-11 gns. 
GUILDFORD, Surrey. QUARRY EDGE 
Private Hotel, A.A. and R.A.C, approved. | 
Small, quiet, comfortable. Tel. 61817. | 
‘IF YOU ARE REALLY PARTICULAR) 
how you eat, spend 5/- on The Good Food| 
Guide published by Cassell."—Picture Post. | 
Members ot the Good Food Club recom-| 
mend about 700 restaurants and hotels in} 
Great Britain where you can rely on good| 
food at a reasonable price. ‘Doing an excel-| 
I ob New Statesman. Current edition) 
56, from all booksellers, 5/-. 
JERSEY. C.1. ‘SEA CREST” Petit Port (2nd) 
Reg.). In this converted petite & picturesque 
i farmhouse, visitors enjoy our excellent} 
cuisine, and love the holiday informality. | 
Ashley Courtenay recommended | 
KING CHARLES I HOTEL, Ventnor, Isle} 
f Wight. Tel.: Ventnor 161. Very comfort- 
at accommodation English & Continental 
Games Room Licensed Club, Terms 
ns.-11 ans weekly 
RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN TEAROOMS, 
Lion Street, receive a few guests. Rye 2207. 
RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC, AA 
approved. Licensed. Superb position in a} 
vely centre for holidays. Rye 2216. 
SUSSEX DOWNS, MONKS REST GUEST 
HOUSE (17 Century), Jevington, the village | 
in the Downs. Easy access Eastbourne, All 
comforts. Brochure, Polegate 178 
THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac. Corn- 
wall. Perfect for restful holidays. Every com- 
fort, directly facing harbour; safe bathing, 
magnificent cliff/country walks; good touring 
centre. Garage. Terms, 54-7 gns.—Phone 264 


rds 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


LAST-MINUTE CONTINENTAL HOLI- 
DAYS. Our non-mass produced arrangement) 
f your holidays abroad, offering choice of 


special centres or what-you-will, ensures a 
care-free trip. — Business and Holiday 
Travel Ltd., 114-1.7 Grand Buildings, Tra- 
falgar Square, W.C.2. WHItehal) 414/5, 
TEENS/TWENTIES ! Visit Herne Bay. 139° 
Broadway. Beds, 3/-, Snacks. Board, Kit- 
chenettes. 








HOLIDAYS WANTED 


TWO PUBLIC SCHOOL GIRLS, aged 20, 
would like to join a University or suitable 


party for two weeks holiday at the end of 
July in the British Isles or abroad at a rea- 
sonable cost, Ideas and suggestions would 


be greatly appreciated.—Box No. 1000. 


SPECTATOR, MAY 4, 1955 











HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN 


With Ashley Courtenay This Year 





ABERDOUR, WOODSIDE HOTEL. On 
the sunny Fifeshire coast, within three- 
quarter hour’s reach of Edinburgh, this 
most comfortably turnished hotel is famous 
for its cuisine and cellar, and has every 
amenity close at hand; golf, fishing, tennis, 
boating, bathing. Tel.: Aberdour 8. 


BANTRY BAY, Co, Cork, ARDNAGA- 
SHEL HOUSE, 25 yards from the sea. 
An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 
scenery, with goggle-fishing, bathing, sail- 
ing; or just eating, drinking and being 
lazy. Write R. Kaulback. 

Near BARTON-ON-SEA, Hants. CHEW- 
TON GLEN HOUSE, in a 25-acre estate, 
offers the charm of the New Forest, sands, 
sea and golf (1 mile) and the merits of 
experienced cooking. Tel.: Highcliffe 2741. 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HO- 
TEL. Patronised by Royalty, Situated on 
the East Cliff and facing full south, enjoying 
both sunshine and sea views, 150 bedrooms 
and suites, Lifts. Central heating. Excel- 


lent garage facilities. A.AX#****. Tel. 
6560, 

Near EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS 
Gullane. The only dour thing about this 


hotel is its name, for comfort and hospi- 
tality abound in this lovely Lutyens House 
Within easy reach of city, first-class golf 
private tennis court, lovely garden 
Licensed. Tel,: Gullane 2144. 


HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAI 
Stands in 50 acres of grounds in a wonder- 
ful position. 9-hole golf course 
tennis, croquet, bowls, putting. A 90-mile 
seascape from your window, a hop, skip 
and a jump, and you are in the sea. Think 
of all the things you like to do on holiday; 
they are all possible here. Brochure with 
pleasure. Tel.: 67441 


ISLE OF WIGHT, BEMBRIDGE. ROYAL 
SPITHEAD HOTEL, ideal for family 
holidays, right on beach, Reduced rates 
in June for families, Tel.: Bembridge 60 
or write for brochure. 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL 
1 mile from Haywards Heath main line 
station stands this lovely mansion, immune 
from sound of passing traffic, Its purport 
is mainly residential, with hotel catering 
and comfort happily blending with country 
house pursuits. Write A, G. Sturdy 
Resident Director. Tel.: 2358. 


LLANDUDNO,N. Wales. ST.GEORGES 
HOTEL, first on the front for cuisine 
service and entertainment. Come this year 
to share the sea and scenery with us! Excel- 
lent cuisine, ballroom and cocktail lounge 
Free golf. N. Perl. Tel.: 7873. 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALI 
First-class hotel, once home of David 


island 


Garrick, 20 mins. West End, Excellent 
cuisine; fully licensed; phones all rooms: 
Suites with private bath. Hard tennis 


putting, billiards, swimming pool. Adjoins 
Hendon Golf Club. Tel.: Hendon 1456 


MALVERN, Worcs. MOUNT PLEA- 


SANT HOTEL. Superbly situated. Su- 
premely comfortable with first-class 
cuisine, choice wines. Beautiful garden 


Under personal supervision of Mrs. Tilla 
How. Tel.: Malvern 1837. 


MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds; has high 
standard of catering and comfort the year 
round, Convalescence? Honeymoon? or 
Holiday? Exmoor, the sea and Northfield 
make a happy combination. Tel.: 864 


. Pe 
Via OSWESTRY LAK 

HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. a te 
Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury), Bese 
unspoilt countryside. Excellent trout fh 
ing, shooting, riding tennis, swimm 
Comfort, good food and a pleasant atmo. 
sphere combining to make this an 
you should visit. Tel Lianrhaiadr 244 


PENZANCE. QUEEN’S HOTEL for 
your spring holiday in Cornwall, Pree | 
lift, cocktail lounge and 65 » Provides 
overlooks 


Mount’s Bay and makes ap) 
admirable centre for Land’s End, the | 
Lizard and the Scilly Isles, Tel,; 237}, | 
ST, BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL, JERSEY | 
C.L., in Britain’s farthest south, a delightful 
spot for early holidays. An unparalleled 
position, facing sands and sea. We provide 
first-class food and service for the dip 


criminating Nightly dinner dances 
Cocktail lounge. 

ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE GARRACK 
HOTEL appeals to all appreciative of 
comfort, good food and cheerful atmo. 
sphere. Standing in own grounds over. 


looking the Bay—in the country, by the 
sea, yet only 10 mins. from the town, 
Reasonable terms. Licensed. Tel,; 199, 


ST. IVES, Cornwall. ST. IVES BAY 
HOTEL, unrivalled position overlooking 
sea and sands. 52 bedrooms (some private H 
bathrooms). Excellent cuisine. Dancing 


twice weckly Tennis courts. Service 
arage Licensed. Open end April— | 
October. Write for brochure, or Tel,: 106, } 

i 
ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRE-| 
SANTON Lovely country house @ 
sheltered bay, with terraced gardens to 


Beautifully furnished, every 
convenience. First-class cuisine. 
Sailing, fishing. Terms from 

Trains met Truro. Tel.: 322 


water's edge 
modern 

Club bar 
47/6 per day 





SHERBORNE, Dorset. DIGBY HOTEL 
A favourite f-way House” between 
London and the West, Birmingham and 
the South. First-class base for exploring 
the Hardy Country. Fully licensed, 

itioned near Abbey Church, 


Quietly po 
Tel.: 23 - 
SIDBURY. SIDBURY HOUSE HOTEL, 
Devon. The comforts of a house, the 
freshness of country fare and the proximity } 
of an unspoilt seaside resort (Sidmouth) 
3 miles), plus the individual attention oi} 
Miss B. J. Crick may be just what you seek 1 
WESTONBIRT, near Tetbury, Glos. THE | 


HARE & HOUNDS HOTEL. Enjoy the} 
Cotswolds by staying here where catering, 
comfort and the personal touch are distit- } 
guishing features. Severn Wildfowl Trust} 
nearby. Res. Director, N. V. Price. Tel: ]} 
Westonbirt 233 





TORQUAY 
GRAND HOTEL 








olidays. Facing tull | 


f your summic 
outh, overlooking Torbay, with Tennis, | 
Squash, Golf and Dancing all free © 


1 
residents. Write to W. R.geul Tel. : 25254. |) 

















Avhhey « 


Halt Awhile 


Above * a 


Please do not hesitate to write to me tor advice on 
(enclosing stamped addressed envelope). > | 
COUNTRY you want—SPORT OR REI AXATION ? Perbaps | 
1 can direct you to just that bote! or inn to suit your palate and nl 


Now on Sale—9/6 from al) bookshops or 10/6 post free irom 4 | 
ASHLEY COURTENAY ! 


any district 
is it SEASIDE OR 





selection from mv NEW edition o 


‘LET’S HALT AWHILE 


IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND | 


(Published by Collins i 


London, S.W.1 
ae 





| 





68(J) St. James’s Stree! 














